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Heating  and 
Plumbing 

Contractors 

Distributors  for 
Iron  Fireman  Stokers 
Carrier 

Air  Conditioning 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

OtfT.O.  Murphy  Go. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Phone  262 


"THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES" 


Wc  congratulate  — 

The  building  committee,  Mr.  Ward 
and  his  associates,  on  the  fine  new 
addition  to  the  Art  Building. 

We  arc  happy  - — 

To  have  furnished  many  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  its  construction. 

THE  HIXON-PETERSON 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

E.  W.  TEMPLETON,  Manager 


Modern  Windows 

in 

New  Art 

Building  Addition 
MACKIN 

VENETIAN  BLIND 
COMPANY 

KANKAKEE,  ILL. 


Better  Venetian  Blinds  in 
color  combinations  and 
constructions  to  meet  all 
needs. 


The  Right  Connection 

Wood  and  Metal 
Lathing  - Plastering 

Character  in  men  and  in  institutions 
is  something  deeper  than  words. 

in  the 

In  your  choice  of  a banking  connec- 

Art  Building 

tion,  its  character  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. A wise  selection  often  becomes 
a lifelong  business  and  personal  asset 

Addition 

. . . an  intangible  value  that  never 
appears  on  any  ledger  sheet,  yet  is  a 
controlling  factor  in  every  transaction. 

by 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

Frank  W.  Hartman 

“ON  THE  CORNER“ 

41 1 Ninth  Street 

{Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation } 

Elyria,  Ohio 

r )/  Oberh 
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Oft  umni  ents 


1890 

Class  Agent: 

Miss  Mary  Miller 

Assistants: 

Mrs.  Carrie  W.  Kofoid 
Miss  Lillian  Sears 
Mr.  Allison  Gibbons 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Gibbons 
Mrs.  Anna  F.  Beardsley 

1892 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  F.  N.  Williams 

1893 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  C.  F.  Dutton 

1894 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  O.  L.  Stocker 

1895 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  E.  C.  Partridge 

1896 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  B.  F.  Stanton 

1897 

Class  Agent: 

Miss  Harriet  Penfield 

Assistants: 

Miss  Ethelwyn  Charles 
Dr.  A.  G.  Thatcher 

1898 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thurston 

1899 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  H.  G.  Moorhead 

Assistants: 

Mr.  B.  B.  Williams 
Mr.  C.  W.  Williams 
Mr.  P.  W.  Williamson 
Dr.  W.  E.  Mosher 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Fauver 
Dr.  C.  E.  Simpson 
Miss  Jessie  Caughey 
Mr.  C.  C.  Johnson 
Mr.  A.  W.  Fisher 
Mrs.  Grace  T.  Olsen 

1900 

Class  Agent: 

Mrs.  Celestia  H.  Grant 

Assistants: 

Mr.  DeForest  Roe 
Mr.  M.  B.  Jewett 
Dr.  W.  T.  Dunmore 
Miss  Grace  Charles 
Miss  Harriet  B.  Storrs 
Mrs.  Florence  H.  Jameson 

1901 

Class  Agent: 

Mrs.  Althea  R.  Woodruff 


1902 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  B.  L.  Laird 

Assistants: 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Reid 
Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Shaw 
Mrs.  Glenna  H.  Clark 

1903 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lightncr 

Assistants: 

Mr.  D.  B.  Cooper 
Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Adams 
Miss  Mary  R.  Cochran 

1904 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ford 

1905 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  D.  C.  Jones 

Assistants : 

Mr.  R.  O.  Bartholomew 
Mr.  B.  F.  McMahon 
Mr.  R.  W.  Stratton 
Mr.  R.  W.  Sanderson 
Mrs.  Elsie  H.  Stratton 
Mrs.  Eva  S.  Kelsey 
Mr.  I.  S;  Metcalf 
Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Metcalf 

1906 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  W.  S.  Cochran 

Assistants: 

Mr.  T.  M.  Dye 
Mr.  E.  C.  Thompson 
Miss  Florence  Bates 
Miss  Goldie  Bowser 
Miss  Lucy  Grosvenor 
Miss  Dorothy  Hess 
Mr.  R.  H.  Kinney 
Mr.  R.  H.  Long 
Mrs.  Rachel  Y.  Lutz 
Mr.  S.  R.  McCarthy 
Mrs.  Florence  W.  Meriam 
Mr.  J.  G.  Olmstead 
Miss  Mary  Rankin 
Mr.  H.  G.  Vincent 

1907 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  E.  T.  Heald 

Assistant: 

Mrs.  Emily  A.  Heald 

1908 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  S.  B.  Kent 

Assistants: 

Mr.  G.  C.  Bartlett 
Mr.  A.  C.  Eckert 
Mr.  A.  E.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  C.  A.  Allen 
Mr.  H.  B.  Sohn 
Mr.  George  Everson 
Miss  Ida  F.  Stone 
Mr.  F.  H.  Waters 
Mr.  A.  C.  Schumacher 
Mr.  E.  C.  Bird 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Goodenough 

1909 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  V.  O.  Doerschuk 


Assistants : 

Miss  Adelaide  Breckenridge 
Mr.  E.  H.  Van  Fossan 
Mrs.  Irene  M.  Stimson 
Miss  Irene  Pennington 
Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Dickinson 
Miss  Florence  I.  Otis 
Miss  Edith  Nash 
Miss  Isabel  C.  Bacon 
Mrs.  Hazel  B.  Hayden 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Harper 
Mr.  L.  J.  Sharpe 
Mr.  James  T.  Brand 
Mrs.  Florence  M.  Bailey 


1910 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  P.  J.  Ebbott 

Assistants: 

Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Cochran 
Miss  Ruth  Easton 
Mr.  A.  C.  Marts 
Mr.  W.  F.  Clegg 
Mr.  O.  M.  Richards 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smails 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bowen 


1911 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  A.  F.  Baker 

Assistants: 

Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kline 

Mr.  R.  J.  Riggs 

Miss  Hope  E.  Vincent 

Mr.  G.  H Birrell 

Miss  Dorothy  S.  Blake 

Mrs.  Esther  R.  Bowen 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Curtis 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Flegal 

Mrs.  Marguerite  G.  Holliday 

Mr.  Lot  M.  Isaacs 

Mrs.  Maud  M.  James 

Mrs..  Marion  S.  Leonard 

Mr.  James  McIntosh 

Mr.  W.  A.  McKinney 

Mr.  A.  L.  Mercer 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nash 

Mr.  J.  P.  Perry 

Mrs.  Adena  M.  Rich 

Mr.  H.  M.  Scott 

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Stewart 

Miss  Clare  M.  Tousley 


1912 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Fall 

Assistants : 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kellogg 
Miss  Mabel  Baker 
Miss  Mabel  F.  Thompson 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  Cameron 
Miss  Erma  C.  Jones 
Mrs.  Hazel  R.  Scott 


1913 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  C.  N.  Bushnell 

Assistants : 

Mrs.  Enid  G.  Allen 
Mrs.  Martha  N.  Blackwell 
Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Burnside 
Mr.  W.  L.  Cheney 
Mrs.  Myrtle  K.  Cheney 
Mr.  C.  E.  Clarke 
Mrs.  Celia  S.  Clarke 
Mr.  H.  W.  Colmery 
Mr.  Jerome  Davis 
Mr.  W.  L.  Dean 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  Dutton 
Miss  Iva  Godshalk 
Mr.  L.  E.  Griffith 
Mrs.  Ruth  N.  Griffith 
Mr.  J.  B.  Gunn 
Mrs.  Helen  T.  Herrick 


Mrs.  Iva  B.  Ketchum 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  McCIoy 

Dr.  W.  A.  McIntosh 

Mr.  L.  H.  Mattson 

Mrs.  Florence  W.  Mauss 

Mr.  J.  P.  Munson 

Mrs.  Edna  D.  Niederhauser 

Mr.  W.  F.  Obert 

Mr.  F.  B.  Peake 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Pyle 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Swearingen 

1914 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fisher 

1915 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  Martin  Dodge 

Assistants : 

Mr.  Clare  M.  Vrooman 
Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Vrooman 

1916 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  M.  M.  Kalbfleisch 

Assistants: 

Miss  Mary  Kriebel 
Miss  Mildred  J.  Cumings 
Mr*.  Elisabeth  G.  Preble 
Miss  Mary  Yocom 
Miss  Dorothy  Bourne 
Miss  Amy  F.  Webster 
Mr.  S.  A.  Corfman 
Mr.  R.  H.  Farmer 
Mr.  J.  A.  Humphreys 
Mr.  C.  R.  Rorem 
Mr.  E.  H.  Gorsuch 
Mr.  A.  P.  Ludwig 

1917 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  R.  R.  Fauver 

Assistants: 

Mr.  H.  H.  Clum 
Mrs.  Doris  W.  Marvin 
Mr.  H.  R.  Parker 
Miss  Arelisle  Quimby 
Dr.  J.  A.  Thomas 
Miss  Myra  Wade 
Mr.  E.  M.  Shelton 
Miss  L.  Edwina  Jones 
Mr.  Uarda  Evans 


1918 

Class  Agent: 

Mrs.  Georgie  L.  Brown 

Assistants: 

Mrs.  Dortha  B.  Doolittle 

Mr.  Ford  Curtis 

Mr.  Norman  Wright 

Miss  Althea  Heimbach 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Seiberling 

Miss  Myra  Woodruff 

Mrs.  Ruth  F.  Firor 

Miss  Margaret  Allen 

Mrs.  Charlotte  K.  Westerman 

Mrs.  Gladys  W.  Stone 

Mr.  C.  E.  Lyon 

Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Beeman 

Mrs.  Ruth  O.  Joslyn 


1919 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  G.  H.  Auffinger,  Jr. 

1920 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  G.  H.  Bent 


1921 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  R.  M.  Bartlett 
Assistants: 

Mr.  A.  M.  Keep 
Mr.  C.  H.  Adams 
Mr.  G.  W.  Andrews 
Dr.  H.  V.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Marian  W.  Moore 
Dr.  R.  J.  Crossen 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  LePontois 
Mr.  M.  J.  Schmitt 
Mr.  M.  W.  Fowell 


1922 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  H.  G.  Dietrich 

Assistants: 

Mr.  R.  J.  Herberts 
Mr.  J.  A.  Packard 
Mrs.  Jeanette  E.  Sawyer 
Miss  Gladys  Wardwell 
Mr.  Laurence  D.  McPhee 


1923 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  C.  P.  Ainsworth 

Assistants: 

Mr.  G.  H.  Andrews 
Mr.  A.  O.  Gordon 


1924 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  I.  E.  Houck 

Assistants: 

Mr.  H.  J.  Child 

Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Child 

Mr.  Ray  Gibbons 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bates 

Mr.  J.  F.  Stocker 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hanawalt 

Mrs.  Lenore  S.  Hanawalt 

Mr.  M.  W.  Powell 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Brown 

Mr.  A.  S.  Hogan 

Mr.  C.  L.  Blair 

Mr.  N.  E.  Balliet 

Mr.  A.  V.  Hook 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hungerford 

Mrs.  Sara  S.  Suloff 

Miss  Gertrude  Nicklas 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wood 

Mr.  J.  C.  Liggett 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Liggett 

Mr.  F.  B.  Hines,  Jr. 

Miss  Ruth  S.  Kantner 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Millikan 
Mrs.  Laura  G.  Millikan 


Assistants: 

Mr.  C.  L.  Burton 
Mr.  C.  J.  AmBtutz 
Mr.  L.  F.  Arvidson 
Mr.  K.  L.  Williams 
Mr.  H.  B.  Ingalls 
Mr.  C.  LaV.  Potter 
Miss  Ruthanna  Davis 
Mrs.  Helen  T.  Young 
Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Sherman 


1927 

Class  Agent: 

Mrs.  Priscilla  J.  Thompson 
Assistants: 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Mosher 
Mr.  A.  P.  Cerveny 
Mr.  C.  S.  Griswold 
Mrs.  Alice  L.  Griswold 
Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Hartsell 
Mr.  R.  M.  Wilson 
Mr.  E.  A.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Helen  E.  Longnecker 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Freeze 


1928 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  W.  L.  Woodworth 

Assistants: 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watters 
Mrs.  Elsa  L.  Watters 
Mr.  N.  A.  Stocker 
Mr.  Gordon  Spelman 

1929 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  S.  M.  Fitton 

Assistants: 

Mr.  M.  K.  Kiracofe 
Mr.  J.  A.  Louis 
Mrs.  Louise  C.  Hardie 
Mrs.  Grace  D.  Robertson 
Mrs.  Rua  H.  Campbell 
Miss  Barbara  Clark 
Miss  Evelyn  Latham 
Mr.  S.  L.  Schoff 


1930 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  H.  W.  Barber 

Assistants: 

Mr.  J.  F.  Adams 
Mr.  A.  R.  Barr 
Mr.  Max  Chapman 


Miss  Harriott  Churchill 
Mrs.  Virginia  T.  Hoecker 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Larson,  III 
Mrs.  Francis  H.  Riddiford 
Mr.  Donald  Tuttle 
Mr.  T.  W.  Williams 
Mr.  F.  C.  Oakley 
Mr.  D.  P.  Barnard 
Mr.  H.  D.  Koontz 
Mr.  B.  L.  Gladieux 
Miss  Margrieta  Livingston 
Mr.  R.  M.  Conner 


1931 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  D.  T.  Dixon 

Assistants: 

Mrs.  Beatrice  F.  Gaige 
Mr.  L.  W„  Hannen 
Mr.  L.  E.  Craine 


1932 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  C.  V.  Giddings 

Assistants: 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  McCaa 
Mrs.  Helen  S.  Peterson 
Miss  Marian  S.  Channell 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ransom 
Mr.  R.  G.  Irwin 
Mr.  E.  V.  Grabill 
Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Robinson 
Miss  Antoinette  Claypoole 
Miss  Marjorie  W.  Beck 
Mrs.  Kathleen  S.  Webster 
Miss  Dorothy  C.  Jones 
Miss  Katherine  McCullough 
Mrs.  Paroda  D.  Toms 
Mrs.  Louise  W.  Erler 
Mrs.  Jane  R.  Banks 


1933 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  Jr. 

Assistants: 

Mr.  W.  E.  Barker 

Mr.  A.  Z.  Schneider 

Mr.  K.  M.  Storandt 

Mr.  E.  H.  Tenney 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Metcalf 

Miss  Ann  Splitstone 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Giddings 

Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  Herrick 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  R.  R.  Wieland 

Mr.  T.  E.  Harris 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Cheney 

Mrs.  Faith  F.  Hill 


Mrs.  Marian  H.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Eliz.  F.  Bischoff 
Miss  Jane  Morrison 

1934 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  G.  N.  Sliver 

Assistants: 

Miss  Christine  M.  Johnston 

Mr.  J.  R.  Naef 

Mr.  B.  T.  Brickley 

Mr.  D.  H.  Kelsey 

Mr.  G.  W.  Biro 

Miss  Charlotte  Macartney 

Mr.  W.  M.  Correll 

Miss  Barbara  Foster 

Miss  Louise  Crawford 


1935 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  J.  F.  Shaw 

Assistants: 

Miss  Virginia  Burrett 
Miss  Virginia  Finefrock 
Miss  Virginia  Bentzel 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Morse 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Tuckley 
Miss  Jean  Kinsey 
Mr.  M.  L.  Hoffman 
Mr.  W.  W.  Heller 
Mr.  E.  C.  Smith 
Mr.  D.  J.  Ludwig 
Mr.  H.  A.  Pfaff,  Jr. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Dutton 
Mr.  A.  M.  Burkhardt 

1936 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kelley 

Assistants: 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cameron 
Mr.  C.  W.  Gould 
Miss  Barbara  Harper 
Mr.  R.  A.  Keller 
Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Smith 
Miss  Alice  E.  Blodgett 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Burd 


1937 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  Walter  Richards 

Assistants: 

Miss  Frances  Hutchinson 
Miss  Virginia  Deringer 


1925 

Class  Agents: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Beck 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Andrews 

Assistants: 

Mrs.  Doris  P.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Crowder 
Mra.  Charlotte  G.  Ewing 
Mrs.  Frances  L.  Ewing 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Hope 
Mrs.  Genevieve  B.  Hauser 
Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Merkling 
Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Prindle 
Mrs.  Edith  C.  Williams 
Mrs.  Frances  F.  Seaman 
Mr.  E.  N.  Griswold 
Mr.  V.  Obenhaus 
Mr.  W.  R.  McGill 
Mr.  F.  T.  MacIntyre 
Mr.  R.  A.  Warner 
Mr.  L.  K.  Butler 
Mr.  H.  G.  Craine 
Mr.  A.  L.  Williams 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hale 

Sub-Assistants: 

Miss  Elinor  Prindle 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Jordan 
Miss  Helen  Lehman 
Miss  June  Aignworth 
Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Phipps 
Mrs.  Marian  A.  Jensen 


1926 

Class  Agent: 

Mr.  P.  M.  Titus 


If  possible  — 

Won’t  you  increase  your  gift  to  the  Alumni  Fund? 
Use  this  blank  and  send  it  to  the  Alumni  office. 


Alumni  Fund  of  Oberlin  College 


I wish,  this  year,  to  give  to  the  Alumni  Fund  $ in  addition  to 

my  present  contribution. 

Name Class 


Address  

Enclosed  $ ---------  Bill  me:  June  1 

(Make  check  payable  to  Alumni  Association) 
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Virginia  Van  Fossan,  ’27  Helen  E.  Strawbridge,  ’33 
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Exhibitions  Here  for  Opening  by  Hazel  B.  King 
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THE  Fine  Arts  at  Oberlin  have  had 
a long  and  interesting  history.  As 
a matter  of  fact  an  entire  century 
has  passed  since  instruction  in  draw- 
ing and  painting  was  first  given  to  stu- 
dents of  the  college.  From  its  modest 
beginnings,  this  instruction  pro- 
gressed, particularly  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  teaching  of  Madam  John- 
ston, Miss  Oakes  and  Professor  Mar- 
tin until  there  was  a full  fledged  de- 
partment of  art  occupying  many  of 
the  rooms  in  old  French  Hall.  To 
these  advances,  further  stimulus  was 
given  by  the  bequest  of  the  Olney  Col- 
lection of  painting  and  Hall  collec- 
tion of  Oriental  rugs.  In  1916,  Dr. 
Dudley  Peter  Allen,  a graduate  and 
trustee  of  the  college,  realizing  that 
this  instruction  in  fine  arts  and  this 
collection  should  have  a suitable  home, 
offered  to  build  a suitable  art  museum. 
The  plans  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert  of  New  York  in  1916,  but 
before  they  were  completed,  Dr.  Al- 
len died.  But  the  college  was  not 
to  lose  its  building,  for  Mrs.  Allen, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss,  not 
only  directed  that  the  building  should 
be  erected  but  established  a trust 
fund  to  provide  for  a professorship 
in  fine  arts  and  for  other  allied  pur- 
poses. Her  brother,  Mr.  John  Sever- 
ance, gave  the  land  on  which  the 
building  stands.  Since  1917  the  Dud- 
ley Peter  Allen  Memorial  Art  Build- 
ing has  been  the  center  of  all  the 
college  art  interests.  In  it  has  been 
housed  the  Olney  Collection,  the  ori- 
ental rugs  and  other  objects  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Charles  Hall,  the 
twenty-five  paintings  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Healy,  and  numerous  other 
paintings,  etchings,  and  objects  of 
art  which  have  been  given  to  the  col- 
lege by  generous  donors  or  purchased 
with  the  modest  sums  available  from 
time  to  time. 

Crowded  Conditions 

But,  in  addition  to  its  purpose  as 
a museum,  the  building  has  been  the 
teaching  center  for  courses  in  the 
history  and  practice  of  art  and  has 
housed  the  art  library  and  the  collec- 
tions of  photographs  and  lantern 
slides.  In  the  years  since  1917,  the 
courses  have  increased  in  number  and 
scope,  and  the  enrollment  has  shown 
a corresponding  growth.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  library  space  has 
long  been  so  crowded  that  books  have 
been  shelved  in  the  entrance  halls, 
the  offices,  and  even  in  the  coatroom. 
Studios  have  been  equally  crowded 
to  such  an  extent  that  rooms  intended 
for  unpacking  exhibits  and  other  such 
purposes  have  had  to  be  used  for  in- 
struction purposes.  These  were  the 
conditions  when  Mrs.  Prentiss  saw 
the  building  last  fall.  She  immediately 
sensed  the  need  for  more  space  and 
with  the  same  generosity  which  had 
prompted  her  original  gift,  she  of- 
fered to  build  an  addition  to  the 
building  which  would  not  only  care 
for  all  the  present  needs  of  the  de- 
partment, but  for  those  of  many  years 


to  come.  It  is  this  magnificent  addi- 
tion which  Oberlin  is  dedicating  at 
the  end  of  April.  Because  it  contains 
a number  of  features  entirely  new  in 
art  building  design  and  because  it 
places  the  Oberlin  Art  Building  among 
the  foremost  buildings  of  the  kind 
in  America,  a somewhat  extended  de- 
scription of  the  new  wing  would  seem 
appropriate. 

It  should  be  recalled  at  the  outset 
that  the  new  addition  had  to  be  at- 
tached to  a building  already  exist- 
ing, a fact  which  necessarily  affected 
both  its  plan  and  its  design.  The 
original  building  was  in  two  distinct 
parts.  That  to  the  west  was  a large 
two  story  block  somewhat  over  a 
hundred  feet  on  a side  with  a lofty 
enclosed  court  in  the  center,  galleries 
on  the  north  and  south,  a library  and 
offices  on  the  east  and  some  smaller 
galleries,  two  classrooms,  a seminar, 
and  a slide  room  on  the  second  floor. 
To  the  east  of  this  building  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  an  open  cloister  with 
colonnades  to  the  north  and  south, 


was  a long,  low  building  about  25x100 
feet  in  size  and  one  story  in  height. 
This  contained  four  rooms  used  as 
studios,  a locker  room  and  an  office. 

Needs  Studied 

In  planning  the  new  addition,  the 
principal  needs  of  the  department 
were  first  considered  so  that  adequate 
space  could  surely  be  provided  for 
them.  They  were  found  to  be,  first, 
adequate  room  for  the  library  and 
photograph  collections  which  in  the 
course  of  time  since  1917  had  gradu- 
ally spread  into  hallways,  offices  and 
even  into  cloakrooms  in  the  main 
building.  In  the  new  plans,  the  en- 
tire library  is  to  moved  to  the  second 
story  of  the  museum  proper.  Here 
the  stacks  with  their  10,000  volumes 
on  the  fine  arts  will  occupy  the  upper 
corridor  around  the  sculpture  court. 
The  large  classroom  will  become  the 
main  reading  room  while  the  smaller 
classroom  and  the  present  periodical 
room  will  afford  space  for  special  li- 
brary collection  photographs  and  color 
prints,  and  will  also  serve  as  seminars, 


New  Lecture  Hall 

Addition  to  Art 
Building  Completed 

Formal  opening  on  April  28  with  reception  fol- 
lowed by  a Symposium  on  Art  on  April  29-30  with 
speakers  from  Byrn  Mawr,  Princeton  and  Yale. 
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while  the  collection  of  more  than 
60,000  lantern  slides  will  be  moved  to 
the  new  wing. 

Court  Enclosed 

A second  need  was  for  more  office 
space.  This  has  been  provided  by  two 
changes.  First  of  all,  the  open  court 
between  the  main  building  and  that 
which  contained  the  studios  has  been 
enclosed  to  north  and  south  by  con- 
necting wings  which  still  leave  the 
cloister  with  its  walks  and  fountain 
undisturbed  between  them.  In  the 
wing  to  the  north,  a new  director’s 
office  has  been  built  opening  into  the 
old  offices  in  the  museum  proper. 
This  is  a room  about  20  feet  square. 
Its  walls  are  lined  with  mahogany 
flexwood  and  to  relieve  the  lowness  of 
the  ceiling,  a shallow  dome  which  acts 
as  an  indirect  method  of  lighting, 
covers  the  center  of  the  room.  The 
room  has  been  planned  with  the 
double  purpose  of  serving  as  a pri- 
vate office  for  the  director  and  of  pro- 
viding a background  for  the  display  of 
such  pieces  of  early  American  furni- 


ture as  the  college  now  owns.  Con- 
necting, as  it  does,  with  the  old  of- 
fices, this  room  now  forms  one  of  a 
suite  which  includes  a large  office 
for  the  director’s  secretary,  a smaller 
room  for  mimeograph  and  other  ap- 
paratus and  stores,  a lavatory  and  a 
small  electric  kitchenette  which  will 
make  possible  the  service  of  tea  or 
other  light  refreshments  in  the  build- 
ing. Still  in  the  north  wing  but 
further  to  the  east  is  a vaulted  pass- 
age from  the  patio  to  walk  along  the 
north  of  the  building  and  beyond  this 
there  are  two  more  offices  each  about 
9x20  feet  with  French  doors  opening 
toward  the  court.  In  the  similar  con- 
necting wing  to  the  south  there  is  a 
new  office  for  the  Curator,  a small 
room  for  fabrics  or  other  display,  a 
passage  like  that  already  described 
and  a seminar  room  about  20  feet 
square  which  opens  not  only  toward 
the  court  but  into  the  old  studio 
building.  To  complete  the  office  ar- 
rangement, one  of  the  former  studios 
and  the  former  locker  room  have 


been  made  into  a suite  of  three  offices, 
each  lighted  from  above,  the  two  of 
them  with  storage  and  lavatory  space. 
These  are  for  the  teachers  in  the 
studio  courses. 

New  Building 

These,  however,  were  relatively 
minor  needs.  The  most  pressing  was 
that  for  a lecture  hall  and  for  more 
classroom  and  studio  space.  To  satis- 
fy these  a large  block,  about  75-100 
feet  in  size  was  added  to  the  former 
studio  wing  making  the  building  ap- 
proximately 100  feet  square.  Thanks 
to  the  topography  of  the  site,  it  was 
possible  to  build  this  addition  in  two 
stories  without  raising  it  above  the 
level  of  the  existing  studio.  The  total 
space  thus  provided  by  all  these  addi- 
tions has  thus  very  nearly  doubled 
the  entire  floor  space  of  the  original 
plant. 

In  this  new  two  story  building,  the 
classroom  and  studio  activities  are  to 
be  centered.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
large  door  cut  in  the  south  end  of 
the  old  studio  wing.  From  this  en- 
trance, a hall  extends  almost  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  building  from  south 
to  north  and  two  other  halls  open  off 
of  this  at  right  angles  toward  the 
east.  Immediately  upon  entering,  the 
student  will  find  a large  locker  and 
coatroom  on  his  right,  the  seminar 
room  already  mentioned  on  his  left. 
Turning  down  the  first  corridor  to- 
ward the  east,  he  will  reach  the  class- 
rooms and  lecture  hall.  There  are 
two  principal  classrooms,  each  large 
enough  to  accommodate  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  students.  Between  them 
is  the  lantern  slide  and  projection 
room  of  ample  size  to  house  the  en- 
tire collection  of  slides  without  crowd- 
ing, and  with  ample  desk  space  for 
the  slide  curators  and  teachers  using 
the  collection.  In  this  projection 
room  there  will  also  be  four  automatic 
stereopticons  and  connections  for 
moving  picture  machines  and  still  pic- 
ture projectors. 

The  classrooms  themselves  have 
some  unusual  equipment.  In  each  of 
them  the  speaker’s  desk  is  so  equipped 
that  by  the  proper  use  of  electric 
switches,  the  speaker  can  automatic- 
ally raise  and  lower  all  lights,  turn 
on  and  off  and  operate  the  lanterns, 
turn  special  directional  lights  on  any 
maps,  paintings  or  other  material 
which  he  would  show  to  the  class  and 
even  communicate  by  two-way  radio 
with  the  slide  curators.  More  than 
this,  the  wall  behind  the  speaker  has 
been  so  arranged  with  sliding  panels 
that  he  can  have  either  an  entire  plas- 
ter wall  for  projection  or  an  entire 
wall  of  either  blackboard  or  display. 

Lecture  Hall 

Across  the  corridor  from  these 
class  rooms  is  the  new  lecture  hall. 
This  is  of  modest  proportions,  about 
40x50  feet  so  that  it  may  be  used  for 
classes  without  seeming  much  too 
large.  It  will  seat  from  200  to  250 
persons.  Again,  a good  deal  of  thought 
has  gone  into  its  arrangement.  In  the 


Laboratory  for  Practical  Art 


By  Clarence  Ward 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Appreciation 
of  Art;  Director  of  the  Art  Museum. 
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first  place,  its  floor  is  on  two  levels,  a 
five  foot  raised  portion  extending 
down  each  side  and  across  the  front 
of  the  stage  makes  the  room  suitable 
for  exhibition  purposes  since  specta- 
tors can  enter  at  one  side,  study  the 
exhibits  by  walking  along  in  front  of 
the  walls  and  then  leave  by  the  op- 
posite doors.  Meanwhile  the  central 
portion  of  the  hall  which  is  at  a lower 
level  can  be  left  with  its  classroom 
seats  in  place.  To  make  the  room 
still  more  flexible,  it  has  been  de- 
signed with  a very  well  equipped  stage 
and  suitable  work  rooms  across  one 
end.  This  stage  is  large  enough  for 
dramatic  productions  of  some  preten- 
sions and  has  a plentiful  number  of 
spot  lights,  footlights,  borders,  etc. 
The  curtains  at  the  proscenium  open- 
ing are  of  dark  blue  velvet  and  behind 
these  is  a second  set  of  curtains  of 
rust  color  to  frame  the  projection 
screens  or  to  form  an  inner  stage. 
There  are  also  two  cycloramas,  one  in 
black,  the  other  in  blue-gray.  The 
lighting  of  the  room  is  also  interest- 
ing. It  consists  of  three  series  of 
lights,  one  of  these  being  directional 
and  intended  primarily  to  light  the 
walls  when  exhibitions  are  on  display, 
the  others,  respectively,  direct  and 
indirect  in  twelve  specially  designed 
fixtures.  These  are  controlled  by 
rheostats  and  can  be  raised  and  low- 
ered at  will  from  the  speaker’s  desk 
or  from  two  other  places.  The  chairs 
are  of  chromium  with  blue  seats  and 
light  tan  backs  and  the  floors  like 
those  throughout  almost  the  entire 
addition  are  of  mastic  tile.  Opposite 
the  stage  is  a projection  room  which 
has  connections  for  two  automatic 
projectors,  ordinary  stereopticons  and 
moving  picture  equipment.  It  also 
contains  a large  R.C.A.  radio  equip- 
ped with  automatic  record  control 
and  connected  with  speakers  on  the 
stage,  in  the  upstairs  and  downstairs 
class-rooms,  the  director’s  office  and 
by  extension  cord  to  all  parts  of  the 
building.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 


broadcast  either  a lecture  or  a pro- 
gram to  any  desired  room  at  any  de- 
sired time.  It  may  also  be  equipped 
as  an  intercommunication  system. 

Studios  Ample 

The  need  for  new  studio  space  has 
been  amply  met  along  the  north  side 
of  the  building.  Here  there  are  three 
large  rooms  in  the  basement  floor  and 
three  still  larger  rooms  at  the  ground 
level.  One  of  these  last  three  is  the 
one  room  which  has  been  left  un- 
changed, except  for  painting  and 
lighting,  from  the  old  building.  The 
two  new  studios  on  this  floor  have 
each  been  equipped  with  a sink  in 
colored  tile  and  between  them  there 
is  a room  planned  for  a number  of 
purposes,  one  of  them  that  of  setting 
up  displays  behind  a large  plate  glass 
window,  another  that  of  providing  a 
place  for  models  to  dress.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  building  these  studios  are 
carried  out  in  neutral  tints  of  ivory 
shade  and  they  will  be  furnished  with 
chromium  furniture. 


Professor  Ward’s  Office  which  opens 
on  the  court. 


There  remains  the  rest  of  the  base- 
ment story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
contains  a rest  room  for  students,  a 
large  room  about  25-75  feet  in  size 
which  may  be  subdivided  for  studio 
work  or  left  open  for  social  occasions, 
a laboratory  for  photography  with 
adequate  dark  room,  a receiving  and 
unpacking  room,  a large  shop  20x40 
feet  in  dimensions  and  numerous  util- 
ity and  storage  rooms.  For  conveni- 
ence also  this  lower  story  is  connected 
with  the  main  floor  by  five  staircases 
besides  having  direct  access  to  an  un- 
loading platform  to  which  trucks  may 
drive. 

In  conclusion,  a word  might  be 
added  about  the  general  style  of  the 
building.  While  conforming  in  gen- 
eral to  the  Italian  Renaissance  design 
of  the  Museum  proper,  the  new  wing 
has  been  simplified  and  modernized 
where  possible.  It  is  built  of  Am- 
herst sandstone  which  should  in  a few 
years  weather  to  the  tone  of  that  of 
the  old  building.  There  is  little  in 
the  way  of  decoration,  but  a few  in- 
sets of  colored  stone  like  those  al- 
ready in  place  have  been  used  and 
the  arches  opening  into  the  court 
passages  are  the  windows  formerly  in 
the  east  wall  of  the  old  structure. 
These  will  be  closed  to  north  and 
south  with  wrought  iron  gates  and 
the  overhanging  eaves  will  be  painted 
blue  as  in  the  previous  work.  An- 
other unifying  factor  is  the  red  tile 
roof.  To  appreciate  the  final  effect 
of  the  building,  one  must  imagine  the 
new  auditorium  in  place  to  the  south 
with  the  new  open  air  theatre  and 
gardens  between  it  and  the  art  build- 
ing. When  the  group  is  complete  it 
should  afford  a center  for  the  fine 
arts  and  the  drama  which  will  scarcely 
be  surpassed  on  any  college  campus. 


Fine  Exhibitions  Here  for 
Opening  of  Addition 

By  HAZEL  B.  KING 


A unique  feature  associated  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the 
art  building  and  the  founding  of  an 
Association  of  Oberlin  Friends  of  Ai't 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
from  College  and  University  Mu- 
seums. Alfred  Barr,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  says  in 
one  of  his  catalogues,  “Words  about 
art  may  help  to  explain  techniques, 
may  remove  prejudices,  clarify  rela- 
tionships, suggest  sequences  and  at- 


tack habitual  resentments  through 
the  back  door  of  intelligence.  But 
the  front  door  to  understanding  is 
through  experience  of  the  work  of  art 
itself.”  It  is  at  the  front  door  we  are 
now  knocking. 

Oberlin  has  been  a pioneer  in  many 
things  for  which  it  is  justly  proud. 
Even  in  the  arts  it  began  training 
in  drawing  over  a hundred  years  ago 
and  is  one  of  the  first  colleges  to  have 
an  excellent  museum  building  at  the 
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disposal  of  its  art  department.  How- 
ever, in  one  important  respect  it  has 
fallen  far  behind  such  institutions  as 
Harvard,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Wellesley,  and  a host  of  others.  While 
our  collections  have  remained  practi- 
cally static,  theirs  have  been  steadily 
growing  in  size  and  importance.  This 
growth  was  largely  stimulated  by  in- 
terest created  through  organizations 
known  as  “Friends  of  Art.” 

Since  the  original  building  which 
was  built  by  Cass  Gilbert  in  1917  is 
being  doubled  in  size  through  the 
further  generosity  of  the  original 
donor,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss,  it  seems 
an  especially  appropriate  time  to  in- 
augurate a “Friends  of  Art  for  Ober- 
lin.”  The  funds  raised  by  this  organ- 
ization will  be  used  both  for  the  pur- 
chase of  original  works  of  art  and  to 
bring  distinguished  exhibitions  to  the 
museum. 

The  exhibition  of  paintings  from 
College  and  University  Museums  has 
been  assembled  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  newly  formed  organiza- 
tion of  “Oberlin  Friends  of  Art.”  It 
only  hints  at  the  richness  of  material 
already  in  the  collections  of  college 
museums.  We  chose  to  represent  the 
field  of  oil  painting,  not  especially  for 
its  importance  but  because  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  limitations. 
Countless  other  fields  such  as  sculp- 
ture, textiles,  ceramics,  prints  and 
drawings  are  of  course  equally  im- 
portant for  an  understanding  of  the 
arts.  The  permanent  collection  of  the 
museum  is  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  loans  are  grouped. 

Paintings  Borrowed 

In  further  articles  we  hope  to  go 
into  more  detail  concerning  the  in- 
dividual pictures  but  at  this  time  we 
can  do  little  more  than  mention  them. 
However,  the  names  alone  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
exhibition.  The  Fogg  Museum  of 
Harvard  is  contributing  three  paint- 
ings: “At  the  Races”  by  Degas,  “Mr. 
Moore  at  the  Opera”  by  Forain  and 
Cezanne’s  “Auvers,  Small  Houses”; 
Wellesley  College:  “Head  of  a Girl” 
by  Renoir  and  “Montigny  Les  Cor- 
neille” by  Corot;  Beloit:  A Wyant 
landscape,  Mount  Holyoke:  “Old 

Woman  with  a Candle”  by  Gerard 


Van  Honthorst;  Princeton:  “Deseer- 
tes”  by  Phillippe  de  Champaigne; 
Smith  College  Museum  of  Art:  “A 
Cross  Country  Run”  by  Gerieault; 
Yale  University;  “Portrait  of  William 
Buckland,  Architect”  by  Charles  Wil- 
son Peale,  and  “Self-Portrait  of  the 
Artist  Painting  His  Wife,  Sarah  An- 
nis  Sully”  by  Thomas  Sully;  Vassar 
College:  “Landscape”  by  Richard 

Wilson  and  “View  of  Scvola  di  San 
Rocco”  by  Jacopo  Marieschi. 

In  bringing  this  collection  together 
we  have  not  been  unmindful  that  we 
are  presenting  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  we  also  may  be  able  to 
offer  such  excellent  material  for  our 
students  to  study.  Deep  appreciation 
is  due  the  colleges  and  universities 
which,  by  their  generosity,  have  made 
this  exhibition  possible. 

Art  Manuscripts 

Two  other  very  significant  exhibi- 
tions will  be  the  first  to  be  held  in 
new  rooms  made  available  by  the 
addition  to  the  building.  The  new 
Print  Room  will  provide  adequate 
space  to  show  the  entire  Frederick  B. 
Artz  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  In- 
cunabuli  and  Rare  Books.  This  com- 
prehensive exhibition  covering  the 
history  of  the  book  from  the  ninth 
century  to  the  twentieth  has  been 
generously  given  to  the  museum  as  a 
permanent  loan.  It  was  collected  over 
a period  of  years  by  the  owner  who  is 
in  the  Department  of  History  at  Ober- 
lin. We  should  like  to  mention 
especially  a set  of  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Flemish  miniatures  of  the 
Four  Evangelists  and  a thirteenth 
century  French  leaf  representing  a 
Bishop  and  Canons.  Of  the  great 
printers  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
there  are  the  following  examples : 
Aldine  Press,  Venice,  1540,  Machia- 
velli’s  Discourses  of  Livy;  Froben 
Press,  Basle,  1532,  Erasmus,  Praise 
of  Folly;  Plantin  Press,  Antwerp, 
1564,  Erasmus’  Colloquies;  Elzevir 
Press,  Amsterdam,  1662,  Cicero’s  Ora- 
tions; and  Bodoni  Press,  Parma,  1793, 
Leone’s  Song  of  Songs. 

New  additions  to  the  collection  in- 
clude a series  of  twelve  seventeenth 
century  Russian  manuscript  illumina- 


Sully  and  His  Wife 


tions  of  the  Bible  and  some  Persian 
miniatures  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Wager  Mezzotints 

In  the  New  Lecture  Hall  will  be 
shown  the  Charles  H.  A.  Wager  Col- 
lection of  Eighteenth  Century  Mezzo- 
tint Portraits;  a group  of  over  one 
hundred  examples  chosen  to  illus- 
trate the  English  political  and  social 
life  of  the  times. 

This  exhibition  centers  about 
Burke,  Charles  James  Fox,  the 
younger  Pitt,  the  circle  of  Samuel 
Johnson  and  the  contemporary  stage. 
Among  them  are  such  well  known 
prints  as  the  following:  Samuel  John- 
son by  James  Watson;  Frances  Anne 
Greville  by  James  McArdell;  David 
Garrick  between  the  Muses  of  Com- 
edy and  Tragedy  by  Edward  Fisher; 
Edmund  Burke  by  James  Watson; 
Laurence  Sterne  by  Edward  Fisher; 
the  Dilettanti  Society  by  Charles 
Turner;  Louisa  Thynne,  Countess  of 
Aylesford,  by  Valentine  Green;  and 
Elizabeth  Robinson,  wife  of  Edward 
Montagu,  by  John  Raphael  Smith. 
All  of  these  are  from  portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  A few  inter- 
esting impressions  are:  open  letter 
Please  Turn,  to  Page  1J, 
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Important  Biological  Discovery 
Celebrates  a Centennial 


The  Cell  Theory,  basis  for  all  biological 
thought,  ivas  advanced  in  1838 


By  HOPE  HIBBARD 


We  hear  much  of  science  today; 
and  every  schoolboy  knows  about 
natural  science  and  that  biology  is 
one  of  its  branches.  But  one  of  the 
most  amazing  things  as  we  look  back- 
ward is  to  find  how  recent  is  our 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  facts  of 
biology  that  seem  positively  axiomatic 
to  us  today. 

Come  back  with  me  for  a hundred 
years  and  see  that  the  world  wasn’t 
such  a bad  place.  It  was  far  from  the 
dark  ages.  Books  by  Dante,  dead  for 
more  than  five  centuries,  and  by 
Shakespeare,  dead  for  more  than  two, 
were  in  the  libraries;  Milton  had  died 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  be- 
foi'e.  Harvard  University  had  been 
in  existence  for  two  centuries. 
Beethoven  had  lived,  created  his  sym- 
phonies and  gone.  Goethe  had  been 
dead  for  five  years.  Ohio  had  been 
a state  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
Michigan  was  a baby  one  year  old. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  in  1838,  Vic- 
tor Hugo  was  thirty-six  years  of  age; 
Charles  Dickens,  at  twenty-six,  had 
just  published  Oliver  Twist;  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Charles  Darwin  were  all  twenty-nine 
years  old ; and  Karl  Marx  was  a youth 
of  twenty  in  the  university. 

In  that  year,  the  men  and  women 
studying  at  Oberlin  College  were 
reading  Greek  and  Latin,  a little  his- 
tory, Milton  and  Cowper;  they  took 
some  Astronomy  and  Chemistry,  and 
even  a course  in  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology taught  by  Dr.  Dascomb.  To 
quote  from  a letter  from  one  of  the 
students  of  that  day  to  his  parents: 
“We  have  lectures  daily  on  Physiol- 
ogy and  Anatomy  by  Proff.  Dascomb. 
An  extremely  interesting  study  but 
no  less  interesting  than  important. 
But  alas  its  importance  is  not  realized 
by  the  great  mass  of  men.  How  many 
live  from  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  seventy 
years  and  know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  house  they  inhabit!”  One  may 
well  wonder  how  the  ideas  of  one  of 
Dr.  Dascomb’s  students  would  com- 
pare with  those  of  a student  today. 
I suppose  that  every  college  student, 
whether  biologist  or  not,  has  at  least 
a general  idea  that  we  are  composed 
of  microscopic  units  called  cells,  just 
as  Wright  Laboratory  is  built  of 
bricks.  And  yet  that  idea,  embracing 
all  animals  and  all  plants  in  its  scope, 
was  first  expressed  one  hundred  years 


ago,  and  Prof.  Dascomb’s  earliest 
lectures,  at  least,  could  not  have  in- 
cluded this  basic  fact. 

This,  then,  is  the  biological  anni- 
versary in  question,  that  of  the  Cell 
Theory.  Its  author,  or  authors,  were 
two  German  scientists,  Schleiden  and 
Schwann;  and  they  published  part  of 
their  work  in  1838  and  part  in  1839. 

If  a vote  were  taken  as  to  the 
single  most  far-reaching  biological 
theory  ever  proposed,  it  is  probable 
that  Darwin’s  would  receive  the  most 
votes.  Actually  biologists  are  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  the  Cell  Theory 
and  the  Evolution  Theory  as  the  two 
most  important  biological  generaliza- 
tions; and  there  is  good  reason  for 
recognizing  a more  fundamental  im- 
portance for  the  Cell  Theory  since 
nothing  has  so  revolutionized  thinking 
and  experimentation  in  biology  as  has 
this  idea  of  cells. 

Why  is  it  so  important?  Primarily 
because  it  provided  a common  basis 
for  all  biological  thought.  A thin 
section  of  a plant  stem,  a bit  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  root;  brain,  muscle, 
or  frog  skin — all  show  the  same 
structural  units.  Every  problem 
whether  of  animal  or  of  plant  life,  in 
health  or  in  disease,  becomes  reduced 
to  a problem  of  a cell  or  group  of 
cells.  Gross  structural  difference  is 
merely  a variation  of  numbers  or 
shapes  of  the  cells.  Functional  dif- 
ference is  the  result  of  variety  of  cell 
activity.  The  Evolution  idea,  per- 
haps, could  not  have  gained  credence 
but  for  this  basic  similarity  between 
living  things.  And  the  whole  of  Em- 
bryology depends  on  the  idea  of  cellu- 
lar structure,  for  now  we  know  that 
the  development  of  the  embryo  is  the 
change  from  a single  cell  (fertilized 
egg)  to  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen, 
thirty-two,  sixty-four,  and  more  cells 
by  the  division  and  gradual  change  or 
differentiation  of  the  resulting  cells, 
until  the  mature  plant  or  animal,  still 
composed  of  cells,  results.  Professor 
Conkin  of  Princeton  once  said  he 
could  never  understand  the  extreme 
repugnance  many  people  feel  at  the 
thought  of  any  remote  relationship 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals; 
when  it  is  an  actual  observed  fact 
that  each  of  us  starts  life  as  a single 
cell. 

Schleiden  and  Schwann  did  not 
discover  cells.  The  first  discovery  of 


these  tiny  units  of  structure  was  made 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years 
before  their  time,  but  the  man  mak- 
ing the  discovery  (Robert  Hooke)  had 
no  idea  of  what  he  was  seeing.  Let 
Hooke  tell  you  himself  what  he  did: 
“I  took  a good  clear  piece  of  cork, 
and  with  a penknife  sharpened  as 
keen  as  a razor,  I cut  a piece  of  it 
off  and  thereby  left  the  surface  of  it 
exceeding  smooth;  then  examining  it 
very  diligently  with  a microscope, 
methought  I could  see  it  to  be  a little 
porous;  but  I could  not  so  plainly 
distinguish  them  as  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  pores,  much  less  what  fig- 
ure they  were  made  of.  But  judging 
from  the  lightness  and  yielding  qual- 
ity of  the  cork  that  certainly  the  tex- 
ture could  not  be  so  curious  but  that 
possibly,  if  I could  use  some  further 
diligence,  I might  find  it  to  be  dis- 
cernible with  a microscope,  I with 
the  same  sharp  penknife  cut  off  from 
the  same  smooth  surface  an  exceeding 
thin  piece  of  it  and  placing  it  on  a 
black  object  plate  because  it  was  it- 
self a white  body,  and  casting  the 
light  on  it  with  a deep  plano-convex 
lens,  I could  exceeding  plainly  per- 
ceive it  to  be  all  perforated  and 
porous,  much  like  a honeycomb  but 
that  the  pores  of  it  were  not  regu- 
lar.” Of  course,  the  name  “Cell” 
was  admirable  for  these  tiny  holes. 
And  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  ob- 
servation stood  as  a kind  of  curious 
phenomenon.  One  reason  nothing 
further  was  seen  is  certainly  the  fact 
that  the  microscopes  available  at  that 
time  were  but  little  assistance  to  the 
human  eye  in  seeing  tiny  objects. 

About  ten  or  fifteen  years  before 
our  memorable  date,  1838,  hints  be- 
gan to  come  in  from  all  quarters 
about  the  stuff  of  which  living  beings 
are  made.  A Frenchman,  Dujardin, 
decided  that  the  slimy,  glutenous, 
elastic,  jelly  of  which  animals  were 
composed  was  important,  was  actual- 
ly the  live  material,  and  he  called  it 
“sarcode”  meaning  “flesh.”  (We 
have  the  same  root  word  represented 
in  “sarcoma”  or  mass  of  flesh  called 
cancer,  or  in  “sarcophagus,”  the  tomb 
to  receive  the  flesh  after  death.)  It 
was  in  the  lower  animals  especially 
that  Dujardin  saw  sarcode. 

A number  of  years  later  a German 
botanist,  von  Mohl,  called  the  same 
slimy  substance  that  he  found  in 
plants,  “protoplasm”  or  primitive 
plasm.  And  it  was  not  for  twenty- 
five  years  that  a twenty-two  year  old 
youth,  Cohn,  came  to  the  conclusion 
we  think  is  so  obvious  today,  that  the 
sarcode  of  the  lower  animals  and  the 
protoplasm  of  the  plants  is  the  same. 
Now  we  call  it  all  protoplasm  and 
have  discarded  the  term  sarcode. 

This  is  all  about  the  living  sub- 
stance, but  alongside  the  gradual 
growth  of  this  idea  that  the  actual 
living  matter  is  this  formless  pro- 
toplasm, grew  another  idea,  that  of 
structure.  Better  observation  showed 
that  the  formless  material  was  ag- 
gregated somehow.  There  even  ap- 
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peared  in  the  illustrations  of  several 
authors,  smaller  globules  inside  the 
protoplasm  aggregates;  and  finally  in 
1831  in  Scotland,  Robert  Brown 
named  this  inner  globule,  the  “nu- 
cleus.” 

Many  other  observers  began  to 
find  aggregates  of  protoplasm  and  it 
was  natural  to  re-employ  Hooke’s  old 
term,  “cell,”  though  these  were  not 
the  empty  holes  which  Hooke  had 
seen,  but  solid  masses  of  the  living 
substance.  In  1824,  a Frenchman, 
Dutrochet,  made  a striking  statement 
in  the  light  of  later  events.  He  said 
that  everything  seemed  to  be  derived 
from  cells,  the  organic  tissue  of  plants 
as  well  as  of  animals.  This  is  so  near- 
ly the  cell  theory  of  Schleiden  and 
Schwann  that  perhaps  we  should  have 
celebrated  this  event  fourteen  years 
ago  instead  of  now.  However,  in 
truth,  Dutrochet’s  statement  was 
more  largely  theory  and  not  so  much 
based  on  absolute  observation  as  was 
the  later  statement  of  Schleiden  and 
Schwann.  Still  another  observer,  a 
Bohemian,  Purkinji,  in  ’35,  observed 
the  cellular  character  of  skin  in  ani- 
mals and  compared  it  to  the  similar 
structure  of  the  outside  of  plants. 

Ideas  of  this  sort  were  popping, 
like  corn,  everywhere,  in  France, 
Germany,  Scotland,  Bohemia,  but  we 
say  Schleiden  and  Schwann  when  we 
refer  to  the  Cell  Theory.  They  actu- 
ally did  publish  treatises  about  ani- 
mals and  plants  showing  them  to  be 
composed  of  cells.  But  if  Schleiden 
and  Schwann  had  never  lived  we 
should  not  miss  them  today.  And  this 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a type  case 
of  the  way  scientific  discoveries  are 
made.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  one- 
man  jobs.  The  times  were  ripe  for 
the  formula  that  would  revolutionize 
biological  thinking,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably incidental  that  these  two  made  it. 

Let  us  see  what  manner  of  men 
they  were.  Schleiden  .was  the  botan- 
ist, and  his  part  of  the  statement  was 
made  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  Son 
of  a doctor,  he  was  of  an  unbalanced, 
melancholy  disposition.  First  he  tried 
jurisprudence  and  became  a practic- 
ing lawyer.  Then  he  tried  to  commit 
suicide  by  shooting  himself  in  the 
forehead,  but  he  recovered  from  that 
unsuccessful  attempt  and  became  a 
natural  scientist.  He  was  professor  of 
Botany  at  Jena  for  twelve  years,  then 
took  another  professorship  for  one 
year,  and  spent  of  life  of  wandering 
fi’om  place  to  place  until  his  death  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  The  one 
publication  he  made  that  brought  him 
fame  was  when  he  picked  up  the  ideas 
that  were  floating  around  about  cells 
that  had  been  seen  in  various  plants, 
and  synthesized  them  into  the  state- 
ment that  all  plants  are  composed  of 
cells.  He  mistakenly  thought  that  the 
nucleus,  which  had  been  seen  by  Rob- 
ert Brown  seven  years  before,  was 
the  crystallizing  center  around  which 
the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  condensed, 
and  after  its  work  was  done,  the 
nucleus  dissolved.  Cell  division, 


which  we  now  know  to  be  the  way 
cells  increase,  was  not  described  till 
a mere  half  century  ago. 

Schwann  was  six  years  younger 
than  Schleiden,  a son  of  a Prussian 
printer  who  studied  at  Bohn  and  Ber- 
lin, and  his  most  brilliant  scientific 
work  was  done  while  he  was  at  Bonn, 
working  under  the  great  Johannes 
Muller.  He  first  discovered  the  gas- 
tric juice  enzyme,  pepsin — enough, 
perhaps  to  ensure  his  fame;  and  then 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  wrote  the 
treatise  on  the  microscopic  structure 
of  animals  for  which  we  remember 
him  here.  After  that  he  went  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy  at  Louvain,  and 
later  to  Liege  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  at  seventy-two.  He  knew 
Schleiden  and  together  they  formulat- 
ed the  Cell  Theory,  but  he  was  as 
different  from  Schleiden  as  could  be, 
a devout  Catholic,  of  gentle  disposi- 
tion and  he  hated  argument. 

I will  quote  one  sentence  from 
Schleiden’s  paper  translated  by  a con- 
temporary Englishman,  “The  elemen- 
tary parts  of  all  tissues  are  formed  of 
cells  in  an  analogous  though  very 
diversified  manner,  so  that  it  may  be 
asserted  that  there  is  one  universal 
principle  for  the  elementary  parts  of 
organisms,  however  different,  and 
that  this  principle  is  the  formation  of 
cells.”  So  there  is  the  simple  state- 
ment. Why  did  it  happen  that  these 
two  men,  of  all  men  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  were  the  ones  to  formu- 
late it?  There  was,  first  of  all,  the 
improvement  of  the  microscope  going 
on  apace;  then  the  air  was  full  of 
hints  and  suggestions  and  partial  ob- 
servations and  theoretical  dreams. 
Further,  the  old  biology  had  been 
idealistic  and  it  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing naturalistic.  And  the  historical 
period  in  general  was  one  of  synthe- 
sis and  generalization  in  many  lines. 

Where  does  this  theory  stand  to- 
day? It  has  done  enormous  things 
for  the  research  of  the  century  just 
past,  in  making  possible  the  under- 
standing of  common  physiological 
problems,  of  the  nature  of  relation- 
ships; it  has  been  the  basis  of  em- 
bryology and  of  genetics.  What  of  it 
now?  We  no  longer  think  of  the  unit 
cell  as  an  independent  entity  in  the 
makeup  of  the  plant  or  animal. 
Studies  of  cells  in  the  growing  em- 
bryo and  in  the  adult  body  have 
shown  that  cells  are  inter-related. 
They  influence  each  other  through 
nerve  stimulation  and  through  chem- 
ical messengers  and  hormones.  So 
that,  instead  of  thinking  of  plant  or 
animal  as  a mere  sum  total  of  its  unit 
cells,  we  have  to  look  on  it  as  a whole 
integrated  organism.  Neverthless, 
the  analysis  of  problems  of  the  cell  is 
now,  as  never  before,  being  attacked 
by  every  possible  means.  Cells  are 
being  dissected  under  high  powers  of 
the  microscope,  bits  of  them  pulled 
out  or  cut  off,  dyes  and  oils  and  salts 
and  drugs  injected  into  them,  deter- 
minations of  their  electrical  poten- 
tials made,  and  their  temperatures 


taken.  The  dissection  of  a red  blood 
corpuscle  with  a diameter  of  8/1000 
of  a millimeter  is  no  mean  perform- 
ance. 

Obviously  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  at  a cell  in  an  animal  body 
so  that  it  can  be  seen.  Pieces  can  be 
taken  out,  put  into  a suitable  medium, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  put  into  an 
incubator  and  allowed  to  grow.  In 
a container  of  glass  such  a cultui'e 
can  be  observed  without  disturbing 
it.  Alexis  Carrell  has  kept  bits  of  a 
chicken  heart  alive  continuously  for 
the  past  twenty-six  years,  a fact  even 
more  striking  when  you  realize  that 
a chicken  normally  lives  no  more  than 
four  years.  Why  don’t  the  isolated 
cells  die  too?  Another  fact  relative 
to  the  death  of  protoplasm  is  illus- 
trated by  similar  cultures  made  from 
fresh  sausage  meat  from  the  market 
— even  after  five  or  six  days  in  cold 
storage,  cells  which  have  been  de- 
tached from  the  animal  where  they 
grew,  may  again  start  to  multiply  and 
grow.  Human  tissues  too  have  been 
cultured  in  this  way,  and  it  is  one 
way  in  which  the  dreaded  cancer  cell 
is  being  studied  in  the  hope  of  finding 
its  vulnerable  spot. 

Geneticists  are  studying  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  most  minute  gran- 
ules of  the  chromatin  threads  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell.  Physicists  are  tak- 
ing pictures  of  the  cell  with  the 
X-ray  spectograph.  Moving  pictures 
of  living  cells  make  not  only  a beauti- 
ful demonstration  of  their  appear- 
ance and  activity,  but  they  may  ex- 
aggerate, by  the  process  of  speeding 
the  film,  movements  and  behavior 
overlooked  at  the  normal  rate.  Chem- 
ists are  measuring  the  rate  of  oxygen 
consumption  and  other  intricate 
chemical  changes  going  on  constantly 
as  long  as  the  cell  lives. 

As  Descartes,  the  French  philoso- 
pher, born  two  and  a half  centuries 
before  the  Cell  Theory,  said,  “If, 
therefore,  anyone  wishes  to  search 
out  the  truth  of  things  in  serious 
earnest,  he  ought  not  to  select  one 
special  science;  for  all  sciences  are 
conjoined  with  each  other  and  inter- 
dependent.” 

All  this  current  activity,  which  is 
simply  the  crescendo  of  the  chorus  of 
Cytologists  since  1838,  represents  the 
attack  on  the  biologist’s  fundamental 
problem,  “What  is  life?”  How  far  we 
have  come  since  the  first  tentative 
statement  of  this  basic  unity  in  the 
cell  structure  of  all  organisms.  How 
surprised  Schleiden  and  Schwann 
would  be  if  they  could  see  what  we 
are  doing  today.  And  I sometimes 
think  how  surprised  we  should  be  if 
we  could  look  in  on  2038! 

Miss  Hope  Hibbard  came  to 
Oberlin  in  1928  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Zoology.  In  1936  she  re- 
ceived a full  professorship.  Her 
undergraduate  and  master’s  work 
was  done  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. She  holds  a Ph.  D.  from  Bryn 
Mawr  and  D.  es  Sc.  from  Paris. 
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Dr.  Sears 


Seven  appointments  to  the  Oberlin 
College  staff  which  include  a full  pro- 
fessor, an  assistant  college  physician, 
two  instructors,  and  three  replace- 
ments for  absentee  members  of  the 
faculty  were  announced  following 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  group  includes  Dr.  Paul  B. 
Sears  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
new  head  of  the  Oberlin  College  Bot- 
any Department;  Dr.  Edna  Schrick 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  as 
Assistant  College  Physician;  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Bell  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity as  instructor  in  Classics; 
Miss  Hilda  Schuster  of  Duquesne 
University  as  instructor  in  Euryth- 
mics  and  Theory,  all  to  the  regular 
staff,  and  the  following  replacements 
for  faculty  on  leave : Dr.  R.  P.  An- 
derson of  Lake  Erie  College  to  re- 
place Dr.  C.  C.  Nicol  of  the  Philoso- 
phy department;  Mr.  F.  W.  Killian  of 
the  University  of  Newark  to  replace 
Mr.  Fred  Zorbaugh  in  the  Sociology 
department;  and  Mr.  Henry  Sams  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
replace  Mr.  Andrew  Bongiorno  in  the 
English  department. 

Mr.  Sears,  author  of  “Deserts  on 
the  March”  and  “This  Is  Our  World,” 
and  contributor  of  some  40  articles 
on  botanical  and  related  subjects  to 
as  many  magazines,  has  been  head  of 
the  Oklahoma  Botany  Department 
since  1927  and  has  taught  there  since 
1920.  Dr.  Sears  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  in  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  pollen.  He 


succeeds  Miss  Susan  P.  Nichols,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany. 

Dr.  Sears  was  born  in  Bucyrus  in 
1890,  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  with  a B.  S.  degree  in 
1913  and  an  A.  B.  degree  in  1914. 
He  received  his  A.  M.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1915  and 
his  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1922.  Prior  to 
going  to  Oklahoma  he  was  teacher  at 
Ohio  State  University  from  1915-20. 
He  has  also  taught  on  summer  ap- 
pointments at  the  Ohio  State  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  School,  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  University  of  Wy- 
oming. He  is  Research  Associate  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washing- 
ton, and  a Research  Associate  in  Sci- 
ence at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  since  1936.  He  has  been 
a collaborator  for  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  since  1935. 

He  is  listed  in  “American  Men  of 
Science”  and  “Who’s  Who.”  Dr. 
Sears  is  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Sigma  Xi,  was  one-time  President 


of  Phi  Sigma,  biological  society,  and 
was  President  of  the  Nebraska  Acad- 
emy of  Science  in  1924. 

He  won  the  Book  of  the  Month  Fel- 
lowship prize  of  $2,500  in  1937. 
Among  the  magazines  to  which  he 
has  contributed  are  The  New  Repub- 
lic, American  Mercury,  Literary  Di- 
gest and  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Science. 

He  was  married  in  1917  to  Mar- 
jorie Lea  McCutcheon.  They  have 
three  children : Paul,  Catherine  and 
Sallie.  Mr.  Sear’s  mother,  Sallie  Har- 
ris Sears,  was  a graduate  and  the 
first  woman  Trustee  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University. 

Dr.  Sears  served  during  the  war  in 
the  Air  Corps  from  November,  1917, 
until  he  resigned  in  December,  1918. 

New  Physician 

Dr.  Schrick,  who  will  act  as  Assist- 
ant College  Physician  to  Dr.  R.  W. 
Bradshaw  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  student  health  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  past  two  years  she 
has  been  associated  with  the  student 
health  service  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  also  taught  Physiology 
there. 

Dr.  Schrick  graduated  with  the  A. 
B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1930  and  received  her 
M.  D.  at  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis  in  1934.  She  then  served  her 
interneship  at  the  New  Haven  Hos- 
pital from  1934-35  and  at  the  St. 
Louis  Children’s  Hospital  from  1935- 
36.  In  college  she  was  a Physical 
Education  major,  and  was  a member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  at  Medical 


School  she  was  a member  of  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Bell,  formerly  of 
Elyria,  taught  in  Oberlin  in  1931-32. 
She  was  a graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1925^ 
received  her  A.  M.  degree  from  Smith 
College  in  1929  and  is  now  studying 
at  Columbia.  For  four  summers  she 
has  taught  at  the  Demonstration 
School  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  She  is  the  sister  of  Conna 
Bell  Shaw,  ’28,  of  Oberlin,  and  of 
Richard  W.  Bell,  a junior  at  Oberlin 
College.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  the  wife  of  Car- 
roll  K.  Shaw,  General  Alumni  Secre- 
tary. 

Miss  Hilda  Schuster  was  graduated 
from  Carnegie  Tech  in  1928  and  has 
taught  at  Duquesne  since  then.  In 
the  summers  she  has  studied  at  the 
Dalcroze  Institute  in  Switzerland;  in 
England  and  elsewhere. 

Replacements 

Dr.  Anderson,  who  replaces  Profes- 
sor C.  C.  Nicol  as  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy next  year,  is  a graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1928 
and  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1933.  He  has  taught 
at  the  American  College  Beirut  from 
1928-30;  at  MacMurray  College  dur- 
ing the  year  1933-34;  and  at  Lake 
Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio,  since 
1934. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Killian,  who  replaces  Mr. 
Fred  Zorbaugh  in  the  Sociology  De- 
partment is  a graduate  of  Dana  Col- 
lege, Newark,  N.  J.,  and  holds  his  law 
degree  from  New  York  University. 
Following  a period  of  law  practice, 
he  taught  at  Dana  College  from  1930- 
34  and  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  New- 
ark. He  has  done  his  graduate  work 
at  New  York  University  and  at  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Henry  Sams,  Oberlin,  ’33,  will 
replace  Mr.  Andrew  Bongiorno  on 
leave  next  year  from  the  English  De- 
partwent.  Sams  was  Instructor  of 
English  here  in  1936-37  and  received 
his  A.  M.  in  1935.  He  is  now  studying 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Miss  Dorothy  Bell 


Seven  Appointments  to  the 
Faculty  Passed  by  Trustees 
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By 

Allen  Bailey,  ’36 


Several  months  ago,  Under  the 
Elms  carried  an  extensive  report  of 
the  ominous  situation  of  the  Chinese 
military  command  as  reported  to 
Oberlin  students  by  Mr.  George  Shep- 
herd, personal  advisor  to  General  and 
Mme.  Chiang  Kai-Shek. 

It  seems  that  the  War  has  to  a cer- 
tain extent  disrupted  our  postal  serv- 
ice and  that  this  article  only  the  mid- 
dle of  March  reached  Mr.  Franklin  P. 
Metcalf,  class  of  1913,  who  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Lingnan  Univer- 
sity in  Canton,  China.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  273rd  air  raid  on  Can- 
ton was  then  in  progress,  Mr.  Metcalf 
sat  down  at  his  typewriter  and  wrote 
a letter  which  he  rushed  by  Clipper 
ship  to  the  writer,  and  in  which  he 
said  things  were  not  so  bad  after  all : 

“Today  (right  at  present  as  I write 
this)  we  are  experiencing  our  273rd 
air  raid.  Canton  has  had  more  air 
raids  than  any  other  city  in  China. 
Canton  at  first  was  alarmed  and  there 
was  an  exodus  of  many  thousands. 
Now  they  have  almost  all  returned. 
Yesterday  we  had  intensive  bombing, 
partly  within  the  city  limits,  railways, 
airdi'omes,  military  academy,  etc. 
Thirty  to  forty  bombs  were  dropped, 
those  now  being  used  are  500  lbs.  The 
noise  is  terrific;  the  windows  rattle, 
and  the  building  shakes;  the  anti-air 
batteries  open  fire,  and  yet  Canton 
carries  on.  In  town  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  raid,  with  the  red  flag  out, 
one  would  hardly  know  a raid  was 
going  on  except  for  the  vibration. 
Business  as  usual.  Streets  crowded. 

“Canton  is  the  life-line  now  for 
military  supplies  thousands  of  trucks 
passing  through,  railway  loaded,  but 
despite  bombs  and  Japanese  planes, 
the  supplies  get  through  to  Hankow 
and  the  north. 

“Shepherd  predicted  that  the  Jap- 
anese would  be  in  Hankow  and  Can- 
ton by  spring.  Spring  is  here  and  no 
Japs.  Will  you  please  inform  Ober- 
lin students  that  his  picture  is  incom- 
plete. Oberlin  needs  a new  view,  a 
new  outlook;  the  future  is  not  so 
black  as  he  has  pictured.  China  needs 
help;  there  is  lots  that  Oberlin  stu- 
dents can  do.  Boycott  Japanese 
goods.  If  the  United  States  govern- 
ment will  do  nothing,  individuals  can 
help.  China  will  resist  and  the  in- 
vader who  has  raped  Nanking  will 
some  day  be  forced  forever  out  of 
China.” 

Ming  Hsien  Unharmed 

About  the  same  time  that  this  let- 
ter arrived  from  China  a 12-page, 
single-spaced  document  was  for- 
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warded  to  Oberlin  by  way  of  Boston 
from  the  Rev.  Philip  Dutton,  class  of 
1913,  and  father  of  Tom  Dutton,  Col- 
lege freshman.  This  document  gave 
Oberlin  its  first  complete  knowledge 
of  what  had  happened  at  Taiku  dur- 
ing the  military  occupation  of  that 
area  by  the  Japanese  early  in  Novem- 
ber’. Seemingly  both  the  Oberlin 
graduates  at  the  American  Board 
Missionary  Compound,  the  Com- 
pound itself  and  the  school  properties 
were  treated  very  well  by  the  Japan- 
ese. 

Meanwhile  the  Shansi  Association 
back  on  the  campus  was  going  for- 
ward with  its  plans  to  appoint  a rep- 
resentative to  be  announced  on  May 
12.  This  representative  is  to  be  a 
man  and  his  appointment  had  the  pro- 
viso of  his  going  to  the  Far  East  if 
“military  conditions  warrant  it.” 

Student  in  Spain  Captured 

War  clouds  over  Europe,  too,  dis- 
turbed Oberlin  in  March.  In  revolu- 
tion-torn Spain,  Paul  MacEachron, 
formerly  of  the  class  of  1939,  and 
son  of  the  late  Oberlin  College  foot- 
ball coach,  was  captured  on  March 
10  at  Belchite  by  the  Insurgent  Army. 
The  report  of  his  capture  came 
through  Associated  Press  out  of  Bar- 
celona more  than  a week  later.  Mac- 
Eachron, prominent  in  student  activi- 
ties on  the  campus,  went  to  Spain  last 
summer,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  In- 
ternational Brigade.  After  an  officer’s 
training  course  he  served  on  the  Ara- 
gon and  Teruel  fronts. 


Receipt  of  the  news  of  MacEach- 
ron’s  capture  sent  several  score  of 
Oberlin  students  and  faculty  to  the 
telegraph  office  where  they  wired 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  for 
information  concerning  his  possible 
fate.  As  yet  no  definite  information 
has  come  through,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  he  is  safe. 

Word  from  Czechoslovakia 

Hitler’s  march  into  Austria  found 
no  Oberlinites  there  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained.  Miss  Elma  Pratt,  class 
of  1912,  and  director  of  the  Inter- 
national School  of  Art,  New  Yoi'k, 
had  just  left  Austria  last  December 
and  so  was  not  there  to  witness  the 
memorable  scene. 

Czechoslovakia,  though,  which  the 
shadow  of  the  Nazi  Swastika  is  now 
darkening,  has  three  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates in  its  capital  city  of  Prague. 
The  three  are  Mr.  J.  Brackett  Lewis, 
’16,  National  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  Czechoslovakia,  who  has 
made  his  home  there  for  the  past  ten 
years;  and  two  students,  Mr.  Joseph 
Wincenc,  Cons.  ’37,  of  Buffalo  and 
Mr.  Tod  Catlin,  also  ’37,  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  A letter  from  Win- 
cenc arrived  in  Oberlin  shortly  before 
Hitler’s  move  into  Austria.  Though 
most  of  (lie  letter  referred  to  his  ac- 
tivities in  music  in  Prague,  he  did 
say  that  “Hitler’s  speech  of  last  Sun- 
day caused  quite  a furore  here. 
Everyone  is  still  talking  about  it.  I 
am  no  politician,  but  everyone  fears 
for  Czechoslovakia,  though  as  far  as 
I can  see,  everything  is  at  present 
quite  normal  and  it  doesn’t  appear  as 
though  anything  should  happen  to  this 
state.” 

Wincenc,  who  is  in  Czechoslovakia 
on  a scholarship  from  the  Ameriea- 
Czechoslovakia  Student  Exchange, 
was  one  of  five  accepted  of  twelve 
applicants  for  the  Master  School  of 
the  State  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Prague.  His  experience  as  concert- 
master  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
Orchestra  stood  him  in  good  stead  for 
he  has  recently  been  admitted  as  the 
youngest  member  in  the  violin  sec- 
tion of  the  Czechoslovakia  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Recently  he  played  under 
Bruno  Walter,  who  has  been  re- 
moved from  his  position  as  director 
of  the  Vienna  Orchestra. 

Catlin  is  studying  art  in  Prague 
and  has  been  doing  some  painting. 
Both  Wincenc  and  Catlin  have  broad- 
cast on  short  wave  to  America  on 
their  impressions  of  Czechoslovakia. 

From  England 

From  England  during  March  came 
word  from  James  Nelson,  ’36,  Rhodes 
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Scholar,  who  has  been  spending  his 
vacations  traveling  throughout 
Europe.  Nelson,  who  contemplates 
another  year  in  Europe,  says  about 
his  proposal  to  stay  that,  “So  far  my 
policy  has  been  determined  by  the 
fear  that  I may  never  gat  back  to 
Europe  again;  or  if  I do,  things  will 
be  bombed  beyond  recognition.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  no  idle  conjecture; 
every  day  on  this  ride  of  the  Atlantic 
convinces  me  that  Professor  Jaszi’s 
diagnosis  of  European  conditions  has 
for  years  been  absolutely  correct.” 
Student  Elections 

Back  in  Oberlin  the  closest  thing 
to  a war  was  the  annual  battle  for  the 
student  council  elections.  Heralded 
by  more  propaganda  and  horseplay 
than  Oberlin  has  seen  in  several 
years,  the  Student  Council  race  for 
president  was  in  its  final  stages  a dual 
between  Miss  Frances  Ann  “Fritz” 
Harvey,  of  Lima,  O.,  daughter  of 
Theodore  H.  Harvey,  ’10,  and  Robert 
“Pete”  MacMillan,  of  Cincinnati. 
Miss  Harvey  lost  the  election  to  Mac- 
Millan after  a campaign  which  had 
included  handbills,  suggested  revision 
of  the  Student  Council  organization 
and  ballyhoo  by  loud  speakers  for 
the  election  from  Peters  Hall.  It  is 
significant  that  Miss  Harvey  should 
run  for  Student  Council  President  as 
the  first  woman  ever  to  try  for  this 
office  in  the  one-hundredth  anniver- 
sary year  of  the  start  of  coeducation. 

In  its  early  stages  the  election 
promised  to  be  a most  unusual  one, 
for  the  Bachelor  Hall  men  sponsored 
a Mr.  “Snowwhite”  Baker.  Council 
authorities,  on  the  lookout  for  tricks, 
discovered  that  “Snowwhite”  was 
none  other  than  the  Bachelor’s  mas- 
cot, a young  duck.  Upon  learning 
these  facts  the  Council  declared  that 
he  was  ineligible  on  the  grounds 
that,  “although  he  was  morally  fit,  he 
was  intellectually  unable  to  hold  a 
responsible  position.” 

Among  the  victorious  candidates 
honored  at  the  “Inaugural  Ball”  in 
the  form  of  all-college  Rec,  April  1, 
was  Miss  Alice  Burr  of  Oberlin, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Burr, 
class  of  1903,  who  was  named  Con- 
servatory Women’s  representative. 

Other  new  officers  named  at  the 
Yale-Princeton  game,  won  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  by  Yale  in  an 
exciting  contest  which  ended  25-22, 
were  executives  of  the  three  most 
important  women’s  organizations. 
Miss  Virginia  Ballard  of  Aspinwall, 
Pa.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Women’s  League,  which  recently 
changed  its  name  to  the  Women’s 
Self  Government  League.  Miss  Nancy 
Merrill  of  Sewickley,  Pa.,  is  next 
year’s  head  of  the  Women’s  Athletic 
Association,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Derr, 
daughter  of  Earle  and  Margaret 
Sweet  Derr,  ’13,  of  Akron,  will  lead 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Others  named  for  important  posts 
on  campus  next  year  are  the  heads  of 
the  Review  staff.  Tom  Boardman, 


Junior  from  Conway,  Arkansas,  a 
junior  editor  of  the  “campus  bible” 
and  a managing  editor  this  year,  will 
be  next  year’s  editor.  A political  sci- 
ence major,  Boardman  has  had  con- 
siderable experience,  for  besides 
working  in  several  capacities  for  the 
Review,  he  is  the  Oberlin  correspond- 
ent for  the  Cleveland  Press  and  the 
United  Press.  Last  year  he  flew  to 
the  scene  of  the  Hindenburg  disaster 
and  covered  it  for  the  campus  paper. 
Boardman  spent  all  of  last  summer 
in  Oberlin  as  an  assistant  in  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Coeducation  News  Bureau. 

Others  of  next  year’s  staff  include 
Michael  Krouse,  of  Springfield,  an 
English  major  and  honor  scholar, 
who  will  be  business  manager;  Ross 
Sanderson  of  Buffalo,  son  of  R.  W. 
Sanderson,  ’05,  managing  editor  this 
year,  who  will  become  associate  edi- 
tor; and  Fred  Fairfield  of  Newton- 
ville,  Mass.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07,  who  will  be 
one  of  the  managing  editors. 

Among  senior  recitals  of  interest 
to  alumni  is  that  of  Vernon  Reeder, 
son  of  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Reeder  (Ida 
Haefele),  Oberlin  1900-01,  who  gave 
a clarinet  recital  assisted  by  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  on  March  21. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  students 
going  home  for  spring  vacation 
(April  2 to  12)  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  season  in  Cleveland  was  sched- 
uled for  that  time.  Many  found  it 
convenient  to  stay  on  campus  or  visit 
friends  in  Cleveland  to  enjoy  this 
musical  treat.  Several  secured  jobs 
ushering  or  working  backstage  for 
the  series.  Miss  Roselle  Bezazian, 
instructor  in  history  of  music,  gave 
two  illustrated  lectures  just  before 
vacation  on  two  of  the  operas,  Tann- 
hauser  and  Aida. 

Oberlin  will  play  host  to  the  North- 
west Territory  Caravan  on  April  28 
when  it  arrives  here  from  Cleveland. 
Arrangements  are  being  completed 
for  the  Caravan  of  37  men,  five 
horses  and  an  ox  team  to  put  on  a per- 
formance in  the  evening,  depicting 
eight  incidents  of  the  settlement  of 
the  territory. 

Lecturers 

Individual  visitors  to  the  campus 
expected  during  the  next  month  in- 
clude Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger,  pre- 
mier woman  musician  of  France,  who 
will  lecture  .in  Oberlin  April  16; 
(mentioned  last  month)  ; Mahanan 
Brata  Brahmachari,  a Hindu  monk, 
who  will  speak  in  chapel  April  13 ; 
Frank  Darvall,  well-known  lecturer, 
who  will  speak  on  April  14  on  “Pur- 
poses of  the  British  Foreign  Policy;” 
and  Harry  Laidler,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  League  for  Industrial  De- 
mocracy, who  will  speak  April  19  on 
“Building  America.” 

First  to  receive  the  Mary  and 
Bertha  McClymonds  Scholarship  for 
Women  is  Miss  Jane  Fillmore  Dunlap 
of  Jacksonville,  111.,  freshman  here 
this  year.  The  scholarship  is  one  of 


two  valued  at  $450  yearly  for  the 
four-year  course.  The  second  will  be 
awarded  to  a freshman  woman  enter- 
ing Oberlin  next  September.  The 
scholarships  were  established  through 
a bequest  of  $22,954  by  Miss  Bertha 
McClymonds,  formerly  of  Cleveland 
and  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


Oberlin  Graduates 
At  Welfare  Dinner 

On  February  16th  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Cleveland  celebrated 
its  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary,  with  a 
dinner  and  program  in  Hotel  Cleve- 
land ballroom  attended  by  more  than 
six  hundred  socially-minded  people. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
chairman  remarked  that  he  seemed 
to  be  surrounded  by  Oberlin  people. 
The  fact  is  that  the  “federation”  idea 
was  probably  conceived  and  brought 
into  being  largely  by  “Oberlinites” — 
Howard  Strong,  ’02,  was  secretary 
of  the  committee  which  launched  the 
movement,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
his  untiring  efforts  the  whole  move- 
ment might  have  died.  Other  Ober- 
lin men  who  have  participated  in  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Federation’s 
growth  are  Homer  H.  Johnson,  ’85, 
Whiting  Williams,  ’99,  Cleaveland  R. 
Cross,  ’03,  Carlton  K.  Matson,  ’15, 
A.  H.  Fiebach,  ’99,  and  Munson 
Havens  (1891-92  prep.),  H.’14.  The 
address  on  the  occasion  of  this  anni- 
versary celebration  was  given  by 
Carlton  K.  Matson,  ’15,  on  “Twenty- 
Five  Years  of  Community  Social 
Work  Planning.” 


Rob  Roy  Peery  Composes 
Prize  Song 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
that  Rob  Roy  Peery,  Class  of  1925,  is 
the  composer  of  one  of  two  prize-win- 
ning songs  in  the  nation-wide  contest 
for  an  original  composition  to  be  sung 
at  the  formal  dedication  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Memorial,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  Peery’s  song,  “America,  My 
Wondrous  Land,”  was  chosen  from 
more  than  100  original  songs  submit- 
ted by  composers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  judges  were  Eu- 
gene Ormandy,  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra;  Jose  Iturbi, 
conductor  and  pianist;  and  Paul 
Whiteman,  orchestra  leader. 

According  to  plans  of  the  Dedica- 
tion Music  Committee,  the  song  will 
be  featured  throughout  the  nation 
during  the  formal  dedication,  which 
will  take  place  at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  May  19,  20,  and 
21.  Plans  contemplate  the  singing  of 
the  song  by  a massed  chorus  with 
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band  accompaniment  as  a greeting  to 
President  Roosevelt,  who  has  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  going  to  Phil- 
adelphia to  unveil  the  new  James 
Earle  Fraser  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  May  19. 

This  is  not  the  first  national  con- 
test which  has  been  won  by  Rob  Roy 
Peery.  In  1930,  he  was  awarded  the 


Chidnoff 

Mr.  Peery 


prize  of  $1,000  by  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege for  his  setting  of  “Our  Liege 
Lady,  Dartmouth.”  A piano  composi- 
tion, “Spring  Frolic,”  won  a prize 
from  the  Etude  Magazine  in  1923; 
his  “Caprice  Antique”  was  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  best  violin  composi- 
tion by  an  Ohioan  in  1925;  and  a 
hymn-tune,  “Stirewalt,”  won  a con- 
test conducted  by  the  Funk  & Wag- 
nails  Company  in  1926.  Besides  his 
more  than  250  published  musical  com- 
positions, his  numerous  books  on 
music  pedagogy  and  articles  on  music 
education  and  church  music  have,  in 
their  publication,  brought  him  nation- 
wide prominence. 

He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and 
Publishers;  the  Hymn  Society  of 
America;  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists; the  Committee  on  Church 
Music  of  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America;  and  the  Editorial  and  Ad- 
visory Staff  of  the  Etude  Music  Maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Peery  is  Publication  Manager 
of  the  Theodore  Presser  Company, 
music  publishers  of  Philadelphia,  and 
is  choirmaster  and  organist  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Lutheran  Church  of  that 
Clty.  He  will  be  remembered  on  the 
campus  for  his  Oberlin  Pep  Song, 
which  was  written  during  his  student 
days  here. 


OfL 
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Los  Angeles 

The  annual  Feb.  22  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Association  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia was  held  at  Cumnock  School, 
5353  W.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  at 
7 :45  in  the  auditorium.  The  evening 
proved  to  be  very  enjoyable.  Movies 
of  the  Centennial  celebration  at 
Oberlin,  Oct.  8,  brought  back  happy 
memories  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  they  viewed  the  new  and 
old  buildings  of  Oberlin,  the  beloved 
campus  and  some  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers and  directors. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Brooks,  Pres,  of  Cum- 
nock, introduced  Dr.  Lloyd  C.  Doug- 
las, author  of  “Green  Light,”  “Mag- 
nificent Obsessions”  and  “White  Ban- 
ners,” who  was  the  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Douglas  told  interesting 
things  about  the  books  he  has  writ- 
ten, about  the  characters  he  has  made 
and  lived  with  while  writing  the 
books,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
chanced  upon  his  first  novel.  He  had 
been  writing  religious  essays  and 
when  he  created  the  idea  for  Mag- 
nificent Obsession  he  realized  that 
the  religious  essay  is  only  read  by 
those  who  do  not  need  them;  so  he 
introduced  characters  and  conversa- 
tion to  make  it  more  interesting  and 
gradually  it  developed  into  his  great 
book,  “Magnificent  Obsession.”  Doug- 
las also  related  interesting  experi- 
ences of  an  author  with  the  public 
and  publishers. 

Mr.  Leslie  Jolliff  entertained  very 
graciously  with  twro  interesting  piano 
selections. 

In  the  dining  room  a reception  fol- 
lowed the  program.  Tea  was  served 
to  the  guests  and  members. 

The  President,  Mr.  Currier,  called 
a short  business  meeting  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 
Ruth  Mount,  chairman  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee  presented  the  fol- 
lowing names  which  were  voted  upon 
and  elected: 

Mr.  Richard  Currier,  President, 
’28. 

Louise  Arnold  Ford,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, ’23. 

Grace  Good  Reed,  Secretary,  ’27. 

*Esther  Crockett  Quaintance,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  ’20. 

Esther  Parsons  Fullenweider,  His- 
torian, ’16. 

Lucy  Rice  Winkler,  Laison  Officer, 
’18. 

Charles  L.  Stocker,  Treasurer,  ’30. 

Ola  Fern  Walker,  Social  Chair- 
man, ’16. 

*James  P.  Dunn,  Consellor,  ’16. 

*New  offices  created  this  year. 

The  following  motion  was  present- 
ed and  passed: 


“Be  it  moved  that  a fund  to  be 
designated  as  THE  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND  be  established.  Such  fund 
shall  be  in  the  form  of  a loan  of  the 
principal  until  such  time  as  by  mu- 
tual agreement  between  the  officers 
of  the  Oberlin  Association  of  South- 
ern California  and  the  Treasurer  of 
Oberlin  College  it  shall  be  made  a 
loan  of  only  the  accrued  interest. 
This  fund  is  for  the  pui'pose  of  mak- 
ing possible  the  attendance  of  some 
worthy  student  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia at  Oberlin  College.” 

Plans  for  a stag  meeting  in  the 
spring-were  announced. 

Toledo 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Toledo 
club  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Fred  Johnson  (Anna  Oelschlager, 
’27).  On  March  8 the  group  met  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Jay  Bouwman 
(Charmian  Sass,  ’35)  and  listened  to 
a talk  by  Mr.  Edward  Ames  on  the 
Toledo  Hospitalization  Plan.  There 
were  about  forty  present. 

On  April  19  they  expect  to  have  a 
dance  and  card  party  in  one  of  the 
fine  shelter  houses  in  Toledo’s  parks. 
The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  the 
first  part  of  May. 

Detroit 

More  than  fifty  members  of  the 
Detroit  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  enjoyed 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  Sunday 
afternoons  of  the  season  (both  as  to 
the  weather  and  entertainment)  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Hoyt  Logan,  ’28 
(Elizabeth  Curtis,  ’30),  opened  their 
home  on  Cambridge  Rd.,  Pleasant 
Ridge,  Michigan,  for  the  Club’s  an- 
nual tea.  Incidental  music  was  fur- 
nished by  a string  quartet  composed 
of  students  from  the  Mackenzie  High 
School  of  Detroit.  Later  the  quartet 
gave  a short  program  of  delightful 
chamber  music.  The  high  light  of  the 
afternoon  came  when  Dr.  Dan  F. 
Bradley,  ’82,  a trustee  of  the  College, 
talked  to  us  informally  of  things 
reminiscent  of  the  Oberlin  of  his  day. 
At  the  close  of  Dr.  Bradley’s  talk  tea 
was  served  from  a table  centered  with 
a bowl  of  spring  flowers  flanked  by 
blue  tapers.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Storey  (Mary 
G.  Shurtleff,  ’00)  and  Mrs.  Dan  T. 
Bradley  (Eloise  Smiley,  ’22)  presid- 
ed at  either  end  of  the  tea  table. 

Preceding  the  program,  plans  were 
made  for  the  annual  dinner  and  dance 
which  is  to  be  held  May  6,  1938,  at 
the  Detroit  Boat  Club.  We  are  eager- 
ly anticipating  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining Dean  and  Mrs.  Wittkle.  Dean 
Wittke  will  be  the  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning. Any  alumni  in  the  vicinity  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  with  us  then. 
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Reservations  and  tickets  may  be  se- 
cured before  Wednesday,  May  4, 
through  Emilie  Ann  Jones,  9315 
Ravenswood,  Apt.  209,  Detroit. 

San  Diego 

The  San  Diego  Chapter  held  their 
annual  dinner  March  21  at  the  Cafe 
del  Rey  Moro.  Mr.  Donald  Love  of 
Oberlin  was  the  guest  of  honor  and 
speaker.  He  told  of  the  changes  in  the 
the  College  as  well  as  the  traditions 
and  ideals  that  remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ross,  ’25,  president 
of  the  group,  presided.  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Harwood  of  San  Marcos,  a stu- 
dent at  Oberlin  in  the  eighties,  gave 
two  readings.  Oberlin  songs  were  led 
by  Paul  Jones,  ’27,  one  of  the  most 
recent  graduates  present. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year: 

Miss  Dorothy  Wright,  ’17,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Frank  O.  Wells,  ’95-’99, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Wayne  McDowell 
(Corrine  Sehlegel),  ’20,  secretary, 
and  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Bond,  ’27,  treas- 
urer. 

Present  at  the  dinner  were : Mrs. 
John  L.  Bacon,  ’96-’97  (Florence 
Shields),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Bond, 
Elizabeth  Collins,  ’20,  Mrs.  Harwood, 
Mrs.  Llewella  Fessenden  Heilman, 
’03,  Paul  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyne 
McDowell,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Morris  (Mary 
Jo  Everett),  ’26,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Naiderhauser,  ’96  (Jennie  Gurwell, 
’01),  Rev.  Arthur  Peebles,  ’82,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ross,  Mr.  and  Mi’s.  Charles 
Schellbach  (Luera  Woodruff,  ’98), 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Smith,  ’81-’83  (Lulu  Bum- 
baugh)  and  son,  Miriam  Spreng,  ’22, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Well,  Miss  Julia 
Severance,  Miss  Susan  Zearing  and 
Mr.  Love. 

Chicago  Women 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Gove,  ’22  (Emily  English), 
the  March  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  much-pub- 
licized Marshall  Field  Garden  Apart- 
ments with  Mrs.  Paulson  presiding. 

When  members  of  this  club  return 
from  trips  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  they  are  expected  to  entertain 
the  other  members  by  some  sort  of 
travel  talk.  Consequently,  when  Mrs. 
Adella  Moloney  Langill,  ’20,  spent  a 
year  in  teaching  and  executive  work 
at  Kobe  College  and  topped  it  off  with 
a trip  around  the  world,  the  club 
looked  forward  to  hearing  something 
interesting  and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. Would  that  all  travellers 
to  Europe  and  the  Far  East  could 
maintain  as  impartial  an  attitude  as 
did  Mi’s.  Langill!  While  she  was  the 
recipient  of  charming  courtesies  the 
Japanese  shower  upon  a foreign  lady, 
and  while  she  enjoyed  her  pupils  and 
their  parents,  she  drew  a sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary population. 

Akron  Women 

On  February  12th,  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Akron  met  at  Stan 


Hywet  Hall,  the  home  of  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Seiberling.  About  two  hundred  mem- 
bers and  guests  heard  a program  pre- 
sented by  the  A Cappella  choir  of 
Central  High  School  under  the  excel- 
lent direction  of  Miss  Mabel  Todd, 
98.  Miss  Dorothy  Reavy,  ’35,  accom- 
panist for  the  choir,  played  organ 
selections.  After  the  program  Miss 
Todd  was  presented  with  a gift  of 
fifty  dollars,  the  club’s  contribution 
to  the  fund  being  raised  to  send  the 
choir  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  will  com- 
pete in  a nation-wide  contest  of  high 
school  choir's.  Miss  Todd’s  choir  is 
one  of  two  Ohio  groups  eligible  for 
this  contest. 

Chicago  Women 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago is  able  to  present  intei’esting 
progi’ams  without  going  outside  its 
own  membership  or  pei’sons  closely 
connected  with  its  membei'ship.  In 
this  way,  trips  have  been  aiTanged  to 
social  settlements,  the  Centui-y  of 
Progress,  the  Deering  Library  of 
Northwestern  University,  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary fifth,  to  the  Oi'iental  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  club  has  an  especially  vital 
contact  here  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  professor  of  Egyptology,  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  Warren  Wilson  of  ’91 
and  the  late  Mi’s.  Pauline  Lane  Wilson 
of  ’92.  Unfortunately  for  Oberlin,  he 
is  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  but  his 
two  sistei's  are  Oberlin  graduates.t 

In  spite  of  a deluge  of  rain,  thirty- 
five  or  foi’ty  were  present  and  the 
high  spot  of  the  year  was  reached  at 
a shoi't  business  meeting  when  the 
ti’easurer’s  report  showed  they  were 
within  a few  dollars  of  the  $300  tui- 
tion for  their  Oberlin  student.  Sev- 
eral new  members  were  added  to  the 
list  and  the  fund  was  completed. 

Pittsburgh 

The  Pittsburgh  alumni  held  their 
annual  banquet  on  Friday,  Jan.  28th, 
at  the  Harvard-Yale-Princeton  Club. 
Thei’e  were  71  present,  including  a 
number  of  guests  from  outside  the 
Pittsbui’gh  chapter:  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 

Ernest  Chamberlain  (’04)  of  New 
York  City;  Mr.  Lawrence  Hart,  who 
attended  Oberlin  in  1905  and  1906, 
and  is  doing  impersonations  of  George 
Washington  in  Pittsbui’gh  this  winter; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  King,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Seedenburg,  all  of 
whom  have  daughters  in  Oberlin  now. 

We  were  to  have  President  Wilkins 
as  our  guest  speaker,  but  he  was  un- 
fortunately taken  ill  and  suggested 
Miss  Marguerite  Woodworth  as  guest 
speaker  in  his  place.  Miss  Wood- 
worth,  Oberlin’s  new  dean  of  women, 
spoke  on  “Oberlin  Today”  and  gave 
us  a very  intimate  and  interesting 
picture  of  our  college  as  it  appeared 
to  her  as  a newcomer  this  fall.  She 
also  read  us  a very  nice  letter  from 
President  Wilkins. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Marion 


Hetrick  sang  two  solos,  accompanied 
at  the  piano  by  his  wife  (Helen  Haw- 
key, ’19— ’22).  The  program  was 
closed  by  the  whole  group  uniting  in 
a few  old  favorites,  such  as  “Ten 
Thousand  Strong”  and  the  “Alma 
Mater.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  led  the 
singing,  while  Mrs.  H.  C.  Esgar  (Ruth 
Hunter,  ’16-’18)  played  for  us. 

The  next  event  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Alumni  group  will  be  a concert  by  the 
A Cappella  Choir,  to  be  given  April 
10th  at  Emory  Church,  East  End, 
Pittsburgh,  where  Betty  Snyder  (’27) 
is  oi'ganist. 


CLEVELAND  PLANS 
DANCE  FOR  MAY  21 

President  Joseph  W.  Meriam  of 
the  Cleveland-Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  just  announced  the  plans 
for  this  year’s  annual  Cleveland  party. 
On  Saturday,  May  21st,  at  the  Can- 
terbury Country  Club  there  will  be 
a dance  (with  formality  optional)  at 
10:00  o’clock  P.M.,  preceded  at  8:30 
P.M.  by  Bridge  and  a Men’s  Putting 
Contest  on  Canterbury’s  famous  prac- 
tice green.  The  customary  dinner 
has  been  eliminated  so  that  tickets 
will  sell  for  only  $1.25  a person.  Ed 
Wood’s  orchestra  will  play  for  the 
dance,  this  being  the  band  that  plays 
for  the  Fork  & Fiddle  during  the 
winter  and  for  the  Hunt  Club  on  sum- 
mer Saturdays.  Miss  Marjorie  Whit- 
lock is  chairman  for  the  Bridgers. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  in  Cleve- 
land by  writing  or  telephoning  Paul 
E.  Lees,  Chairman,  1019  Williamson 
Building;  John  P.  Knight,  Fidelity 
Building;  or  Mrs.  Alva  Dittrick,  Jr., 
1314  West  106th  Street;  and  in  Ober- 
lin from  Miss  Virginia  Van  Fossan, 
Alumni  Headquarters.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  many  dinner  parties 
around  town  before  the  dance  and 
this  year  members  are  particularly 
encouraged  to  invite  guests  who  at- 
tended other  colleges.  Canterbury 
is  the  site  of  many  National  and  West- 
ern Golf  Tournaments  and  is  one  of 
Cleveland’s  choicest  locations  for 
parties.  It  is  at  the  eastern  edge  of 
Shaker  Heights,  easily  accessible  on 
South  Woodland  Road,  just  east  of 
Warrensville  Center  Road. 

Already  reservations  have  been 
made  for  the  following  partial  list  of 
patrons  and  patronesses: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  H.  Aughen- 
baugh,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ballard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Borton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bosworth,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Burr,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Leyton  E.  Carter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anthony  P.  Cerveny,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  H.  Chaney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam S.  Cochran,  Mr.  Edward  Crafts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleaveland  R.  Cross, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Cross,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rees  H.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alva  R.  Dittrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traf- 
ton  M.  Dye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P. 
Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Fuller- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Gausby. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Griswold,  Mr. 
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Golf  Captain  Holmes 

Fencing 

Oberlin’s  swordsmen  brought  their 
season  to  a close  with  six  wins  against 
three  losses.  An  even  split  in  their 
four  March  contests  gave  them  re- 
turn wins  over  Ohio  Wesleyan  and 
Ohio  Northern  while  dropping  two 
hard-fought  matches  to  Western  Re- 
serve. The  final  Reserve  contest  at 
Oberlin  was  tied  8-all,  the  last  saber 
bout  deciding  the  contest  in  favor  of 
the  Reserve  Red  Cats. 

Baseball 

Apr.  6 — Miami  at  Oxford. 

7 —  Louisville  at  Louisville, 
Ky. 

8 —  Eastern  Ky.  State  Teach- 
ers. 

9 —  Marshall  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

15 —  Otterbein  at  Westerville. 

16 —  Denison  at  Granville. 

20 —  Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Dela- 
ware. 

23 — Kenyon  at  Gambier. 

.30 — Michigan  Normal  at  Ypsi- 
lanti. 

May  5 — Otterbein  at  Oberlin. 

7 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

11 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin. 

14 — Rochester  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

18 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

21 —  Denison  at  Oberlin. 

25 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Ober- 
lin. 

31 — Muskingum  at  Oberlin. 

June  11 — Alumni  vs.  Varsity. 

After  a few  days  of  “summer” 
weather  the  latter  part  of  March, 
Coach  Throner’s  ball  team  started  on 
their  vacation  trip  in  four  inches  of 
snow.  Rain  in  Oxford  cancelled  their 
first  game  with  Miami.  Louisville 
took  the  first  game  of  a double-head- 
er, 11  to  3,  while  the  Yeomen  tied 
the  second  9 and  9.  In  the  fourth 
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game  of  the  trip  with  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky State,  the  Crimson  again  tasted 
defeat,  15  to  1.  Rain  prevented  the 
Marshall  game. 

Making  the  southern  trip,  the  first 
in  over  thirty  years,  were:  Captain 
Kenneth  Mytinger,  and  Roland  Dur- 
ham, outfielders;  Carroll  Langston, 
Walter  Cooper,  Robert  Kretchmar, 
Raymond  Mestrezat,  Grant  Kibbel, 
infielders.  Robert  Hunt  and  Charles 
Bussert,  catchers;  Tom  Reed,  Bruce 
Bennett,  Reginald  Twiggs,  Bill  De- 
Graw  and  Willis  Yocom,  pitchers. 
Bennett  and  Twiggs  will  also  cavort 
in  the  outfield  when  needed. 

The  team  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened after  Spring  vacation  by  the 
addition  of  Bob  English  to  the  squad. 
English  made  his  letter  as  pitcher  in 
his  sophomore  year,  but  did  not  come 
out  for  the  team  his  junior  year. 
GOLF 

Apr.  23 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Dela- 
ware. 

28 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

May  5 — Marietta  at  Oberlin. 

10 —  Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

13 —  Mt.  Union  at  Alliance. 

18 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Ober- 
lin. 

21 — Conference  Meet  at 
Granville. 

27 — Kenyon  at  Gambier. 

With  the  loss  by  graduation  of  A1 
Meese  and  Randall  Bellows,  the  bur- 
den of  this  season’s  campaign  will 
rest  on  Captain  Charles  Holmes, 
senior,  and  John  Gerling,  junior. 

Stine  and  Watson,  who  were  count- 
ed on  to  bolster  the  team  this  spring, 
are  not  in  college  this  year.  The  other 
two  positions  of  Coach  Boyers’  four- 
man  team  will  probably  be  drawn 
from  Kenneth  Macrorie  and  Alan 
Neufeld,  sophomores,  Richard  Mar- 
quardt,  junior,  and  Martin  Berthold, 
senior. 

Tennis 

Apr.  23 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin. 

27 — Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Dela- 
ware. 

30 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

May  2 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

7 — Western  Reserve  at  Ober- 
lin. 

11 —  Muskingum  at  New  Con- 
cord. 

14 —  Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Ober- 
lin. 

16 — Muskingum  at  Oberlin. 

18 — Western  Reserve  at 
Cleveland. 

21 — Conference  Meet  at  Gam- 
bier. 

24 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

26 — Case  at  Cleveland. 


According  to  Coach  Butler,  the 
prospects  are  not  so  promising  in  ten- 
nis this  year.  Only  three  men  are 
left  from  last  year’s  outstanding 
team.  With  few  exceptions,  the  same 
schedule  of  opponents  were  met  last 
year  as  are  scheduled  this  year,  and 
Oberlin  was  victorious  in  all  but  one 
match.  The  nationally  famous  Mich- 
igan State  team  was  the  only  one 
able  to  outplay  the  Yeomen. 

Captain  Dean  Holdeman,  ’38;  Paul 
Norton,  ’38;  and  John  Hornbeck,  ’39; 
are  the  three  men  remaining.  They 
played  at  number  two,  three,  and 
five  respectively  last  year  and  will 
undoubtedly  move  up  to  one,  two,  and 
three  this  year.  The  remainder  of  the 
team  will  of  necessity  be  composed 
of  inexperienced  sophomores. 

Capt.  Don  McNeil  will  lead  Ken- 
yon against  Oberlin.  Fresh  from  his 
recent  victories  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  crowned  national  in- 
door tennis  champion,  and  outstand- 
ing young  player  in  the  country,  he 
and  his  strong  supporting  cast  should 
experience  little  difficulty  at  Oberlin. 
Following  this  “baptism  of  fire”  the 
pberlin  team  should  provide  real 
opposition  for  the  remaining  oppo- 
nents. 


Track 

Apr.  30 — Case-Baldwin-Wallace  at 
Berea. 

May  7 — Western  Reserve  at  Ober- 
lin. 

14 — Rochester  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

18 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

21 — Denison  at  Oberlin. 

28 — Big  Six  Meet  at  Berea. 
Having  no  sophomore  lettermen 
last  year,  the  returning  veterans  are 
all  seniors.  Captain  Eshelman  and 
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John  Landes  will  be  back  to  hold  up 
the  sprints,  while  Goodrich,  Barry 
and  Robinson  take  care  of  the  jumps. 
Geoi'ge  Maxwell,  Oberlin’s  utility 
man,  will  be  back  for  the  jumps,  hur- 
dles and  weights.  Cross  country  Cap- 
tain Larry  Good  will  run  the  two 
mile. 

Supplementing  these  lettermen 
will  be  Malone,  Strong  and  Lilly  in 
the  440,  880  and  mile  respectively. 
As  usual  Oberlin  will  be  short  in  the 
weight  events.  This  will  be  more 
harmful  this  year  than  last  as  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  reserve  strength 
in  the  runs  to  make  a really  strong 
team. 

With  the  loss  of  Ray  Mestrezat  and 
the  two  most  promising  freshmen  of 
last  year,  Byerly  and  Yocorn,  the 
javelin  is  almost  without  a performer. 

The  team  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  improvement  of 
Jim  Richards  in  the  high  jump  and 
George  Dominick  in  the  pole  vault 
along  with  the  addition  of  Howard 
Walmsley  in  the  high  jump  and  Bob 
Harrison  and  MacDermott  in  the  shot 
put.  Farber  and  Dorn  are  showing 
up  well  in  the  hurdles. 

Varsity  “O”  Awards 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  winter 
sports  season,  the  following  Crimson 
and  Gold  athletes  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  Oberlin  “O” : 

Basketball 

Captain  Thomas  Reed,  ’38. 

Dean  Holdeman,  ’38. 

Raymond  Mestrezat,  ’38. 

Kenneth  Mytinger,  ’38. 

Richard  Armitaga,  ’39. 

Richard  Bell,  ’39. 

Tharon  Parsons,  ’39. 

Charles  Kent,  ’40. 

Robert  Kretchmar,  ’40. 

Fencing 

Captain  Frank  Clark,  ’39. 

Swimming 

Captain  Albert  Fisher,  ’38. 

Walter  Cooper,  ’38. 

Roland  Durham,  ’38. 

Richard  Jones,  ’38. 

Douglas  Morrill,  ’38. 

James  Morrill,  ’38. 

William  Smith,  ’38. 

Robert  Gassier,  ’39. 

Jerry  Griffith,  ’39. 

Wilson  Herschleb,  ’39. 

Joe  Stella,  ’39. 

Carl  Swanbeck,  ’39. 

Carroll  Brown,  ’40. 

Ian  McGreal,  40. 

Intramurals 

With  the  Freshmen  having  won  the 
basketball  and  bowling  champion- 
ships during  the  Winter  Intramural 
Sports  season,  they  are  now  leading 
the  Inter-Class  Cup  Race  by  44 
points.  In  the  Inter-House  Cup  Race 
Delta,  Morgue,  Manor,  and  Embassy 
are  at  the  top  with  only  a small  mar- 
gin between  them.  Manor  won  the 


Inter-House  Basketball  championship 
and  Embassy  came  out  first  in  the 
Swimming  Inter-House  League. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Intramural  Fes- 
tival on  March  11th  was,  as  usual,  one 
of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  win- 
ter program.  A new  stunt  was  intro- 
duced this  year;  Scooter  Basketball 
and  Scooter  Relays. 

With  the  spring  season  about  to  be- 
gin, a number  of  houses  are  showing 
interest  in  Water  Polo,  Playground- 
ball,  the  Tennis  and  Horseshoe  Tour- 
naments and  the  Golf  Tournament 
which  will  come  a little  later.  In 
Water  Polo  and  Playgroundball, 
games  are  scheduled  to  begin  imme- 
diately after  the  Spring  recess.  The 
Intramural  Division  has  added  a new 
playground  ball  diamond  and  this 
should  make  possible  a very  enjoy- 
able season. 


Athletic  Survey 

A survey  of  college  football  costs 
in  22  typical  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  published  by  Dr.  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins  of  Oberlin  in  the  March  19 
number  of  School  and  Society  reveals 
that  the  football  program  is  a “di- 
rect expense  to  the  college.” 

On  an  average  these  colleges  are 
spending  $1,743  a piece,  of  “college 
funds  to  maintain  the  football  pro- 
gram.” This  statement  refutes  the 
common  belief  that  football  is  a 
source  of  support  for  other  athletic 
teams. 

The  twenty-two  colleges  from 
which  the  survey  was  made  include: 
Allegheny,  Bates,  Beloit,  Bowdoin, 
Carleton,  Colby,  Denison,  Hamilton, 
Hampden-Sydney,  Haverford,  Ho- 
bart, Knox,  Lawrence,  Oberlin, 
Pomona,  St.  John’s,  Susquehanna, 
Swarthmore,  Trinity,  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  Wesleyan,  Wooster. 

The  study  sought  first  to  determine 
the  average  income  including  such 
items  as  activity  fee  paid  by  students, 
cash  receipts,  of  home  games,  cash 
receipts  of  games  away,  sale  of  sea- 
son tickets,  and  other  income.  The 
total  average  income  for  this  group 
was  $6,637. 

Expenses  listed  by  the  schools 
were:  salaries  to  regular  staff, 

coaches,  officials;  supplies,  grounds, 
travel,  payment  to  visiting  teams, 
and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 
The  average  expense  for  the  college 
was  $8,380  and  the  average  loss 
$1,743,  which  meant  that  at  4%  the 
income  from  $43,575  had  to  be  di- 
verted from  college  funds  to  pay  the 
cost  of  football  alone. 

The  study  reported  by  President 
Wilkins  in  School  and  Society  fol- 
lowed an  informal  discussion  of  foot- 
ball problems  last  fall  by  presidents 
and  ranking  officials  of  some  twenty 
colleges.  Thirty  institutions,  mainly 
colleges  with  the  exception  of  “two 
or  three  of  the  athletically  simpler 
universities”  were  invited  to  answer 
the  questionnaire.  Twenty-two  com- 
pleted the  survey. 


In  his  summary  remarks  President 
Wilkins  declares,  “ Football  is  then 
made  possible,  for  colleges  of  this 
group  and  for  others  which  they  typi- 
fy, by  the  icse  of  funds  given  or  paid 
for  educational  purposes.  Realization 
that  this  is  the  case  should  lead  those 
responsible  for  college  budgets  to 
ask  themselves  more  carefully  than 
ever  before  whether  the  intercol- 
legiate football  program  is  justified 
as  an  educational  expense.  And,  if 
their  decision  should  favor  the  contin- 
uance of  football,  they  are  clearly 
bound  to  develop  those  features  of 
the  football  program  which  have  most 
educational  value  and  to  minimize 
those  features  of  the  program  which 
have  least  educational  value.” 

President  Wilkins  then  mentions 
that  the  informal  group  of  college 
presidents  note  that  the  separate  ath- 
letic association  is  “fast  dying  out 
. . . and  that  its  partial  continuance 
is  regarded  by  most  of  the  members 
of  that  group  as  vestigial  and  unde- 
sirable.” 

He  also  mentions  that  in  an  infor- 
mal meeting  athletic  directors  of  the 
schools  expressed  the  conviction 
“That  the  whole  athletic  program 
should  be  budgeted  as  a part  of  the 
regular  program  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education.” 

The  article  also  points  out  that  the 
abandonment  of  gate  receipts  would 
mean  an  average  outlay  of  $6,794 — 
$8,380  the  average  cost  minus 
$1,586  average  payment  to  visiting 
teams.  This  would  mean  interest  at 
four  per  cent  on  $169,850. 

President  Wilkins  concluded:  “Few 
if  any  of  the  colleges  concerned 
could  well  afford  such  a use  of  exist- 
ing funds  or  would  be  inclined  to 
seek  new  endowment  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose.  The  seeking  of  endow- 
ment for  the  athletic  program  in  gen- 
eral would  appear  to  be  legitimate 
and  desirable — and  if  the  endowment 
secured  were  large  enough  it  might 
justify  the  colleges,  so  far  as  finances 
are  concerned,  in  abandoning  gate 
receipts.” 

Art  Exhibitions  (Cont.) 

proofs  of  Thomas,  first  Baron  Er- 
skine,  by  George  Clint  after  Sir 
Thomas  Lawi'ence;  Arthur  Murphy  by 
William  Ward  after  Nathaniel  Dance; 
and  proofs  before  title  of  William 
Bentinck,  third  Duke  of  Portland,  by 
J.  R.  Smith  after  Benjamin  West; 
and  an  engraver’s  proof  of  John 
Dumming,  first  Baron  Ashburton, 
with  Colonel  Isaac  Barre  and  William 
Patty,  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Because  of  generosity  of  Profes- 
sor Wager  the  museum  has  had  the 
privilege  of  showing  this  interestingly 
selected  group  of  mezzotints  several 
times  during  the  last  few  years.  It 
has  proved  a valuable  link  between 
the  work  of  the  Art  Department  and 
of  other  fields  of  study  working  to- 
ward a more  integrated  understand- 
ing of  the  various  manifestations  of 
cultural  growth. 
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The  Oberlin  College  Budget 

by 

President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins 


The  educational  budget  of  Oberlin 
College  for  the  current  year  esti- 
mates income  at  $1,428,000,  expense 
at  $1,414,000,  and  sui-plus  at  $14,- 
000.* 

The  surplus  has  already  disap- 
peared, partly  because  of  a slight 
shrinkage  in  income,  partly  because 
of  the  making  of  certain  special  ap- 
propriations. 

The  income  is  derived  mainly  from 
two  sources,  endowments  and  “term 
bills  and  fees.”  For  the  current  year 
the  income  from  endowments  is  esti- 
mated at  $866,000,  and  the  income 
from  term  bills  and  fees  at  $550,000. 
Income  from  various  other  sources  is 
estimated  at  $12,000.  The  rate  of 
income  expected  for  the  year  on  our 
general  endowments  was  4.4%.  It  is 
now  clear  that  it  will  be  a little  lower 
than  that;  but  even  so  our  rate  will 
be  a full  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
many  other  colleges. 

On  the  side  of  expense  the  largest 
item  by  far  is,  of  course,  salaries — 
teaching,  administrative,  library,  cleri- 
cal, and  miscellaneous — which  to- 
gether amount  to  $866,000  (an  inter- 
esting coincidence  with  the  amount  of 
income  from  endowments) . 

Closely  related  to  the  salaries  are 
the  contributory  pensions  (i.e.,  pre- 
miums for  persons  now  in  service 
which  will,  in  general,  obviate  the 
necessity  of  providing  retiring  al- 
lowances), amounting  to  $26,000; 
and  retiring  allowances  for  certain 
persons  who  are  already  retired, 
amounting  to  $55,000.  Expenditures 
for  scholarship  aid  amount  to  $119,- 
000.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
Library  (including  $49,000  for  sal- 
aries )is  $87,000.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  Buildings  and  Grounds  (in- 
cluding $15,000  for  salaries)  is  $144,- 
000.  Other  large  items  of  expense 
are  the  commissions  paid  to  the  two 
trust  companies  which  serve  us  as  en- 
dowment trustees,  totalling  $23,000; 
hospital  care  of  students,  $15,000; 
musical  instruments  (new  or  re- 
placed), $12,000;  and  laboratory 
equipment,  $11,000.  There  are  many 
single  non-salary  items  which  exceed 
$1,000 — among  them  the  item  of 
$2,000  for  a subsidy  to  the  Alumni 
Association. 

The  Oberlin  budget  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  average  university 
budget;  but  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  or  three  largest  independent  col- 
lege budgets  in  the  country.  If,  how- 

FiKures  in  this  article  are,  in  general,  given 
in  even  thousands. 


ever,  our  total  budget  income  be  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  students  in 
the  institution — about  1,800 — the  re- 
sulting figure,  about  $790,  is  lower 
than  the  corresponding  figure  would 
be  for  a dozen  or  more  of  the  smaller 
colleges.  For  Oberlin  is  not  a small 
college;  it  is  a very  large  college.  It 
is  indeed — and  this,  I think,  is  seldom 
realized — the  third  largest  independ- 
ent private  college  in  the  country, 
the  only  two  having  larger  enroll- 
ments being  Dartmouth  and  Smith.* 
Oberlin  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  great  universities;  but  as  a col- 
lege, it  is  very  large.  And  that  fact 
is  basic  to  the  understanding  of  our 
budgetary  problem. 

Another  consideration  of  general 
significance  is  the  fact  that  our  bud- 
get is  smaller  now  by  about  $100,000, 
both  as  to  income  and  as  to  expense, 
than  our  peak  pre-depression  budget. 
The  staff  itself  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  it  was;  some  budget  items  have 
been  omitted  and  not  restored;  and 
many  budget  items  have  been  pared 
down  to  a point  endangering  real 
efficiency.  The  item  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library,  which  stood 
at  $25,000  seven  years  ago,  was  re- 
duced at  one  time  to  $12,500,  and 
has  thus  far  been  restored  only  to 
$17,500.  The  attempt  to  save  in  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  cost 
of  repairs  which  ought  not  longer  to 
be  postponed  has  become  staggering 
— $66,000  according  to  a recent  re- 
port from  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  salary  scale  of  the  College  is 
very  good — as  it  must  be  to  ensure 
the  highest  quality  of  instruction. 
The  scale  is  higher  than  that  of  other 
colleges  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  it  is  lower  than  that  of  several 
of  the  eastern  colleges — and  lower, 
of  course,  than  that  of  the  great  uni- 
versities. We  have  in  recent  years 
added  to  the  staff  several  very  able 
men  and  women  whom  we  could  not 
possibly  have  secured  on  any  smaller 
salary  scale;  and  we  have  this  year 
found  that  certain  eastern  college 
men  in  whom  we  were  interested 
could  not  be  moved  at  the  salaries 
we  were  able  to  offer.  The  College 
is  understaffed,  rather  than  over- 

•Amonu  the  institutions  listed  as  private 
colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  by  President 
Walters  in  his  annual  report  on  enrollments, 
three  others,  Uaylor  University,  St.  Lawrence 
University  and  Tufts  College  have  enroll- 
ments larger  than  that  of  Oberlin — but  all 
three  of  these  institutions  are  closer  to 
university  status  than  Oberlin  is. 


President  Wilkins 


staffed.  Several  of  the  departments 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  pressing  for  additional  teachers; 
and  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
the  teaching  schedules  are  in  general 
badly  overloaded.  The  ratio  of  one 
teacher  to  ten  students  is  commonly 
regarded  as  normal : with  a faculty  of 
170  and  a student  body  of  1,800,  we 
are  just  a bit  below  the  norm.  There 
is  need  of  the  addition  of  some  work 
which  we  are  not  now  giving  at  all. 
To  take  three  very  different  instances: 
we  ought  to  reinstate  the  work  in 
Ornithology,  and  are  kept  from  do- 
ing so  only  by  financial  limitations; 

(Continued  on  page  IS) 
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I HAVE  just  returned  from  a trip 
to  Brazil.  I found  a country  larger 
than  the  United  States  in  the  grip  of 
what  might  be  termed  a South  Ameri- 
can brand  of  fascism.  The  teachers 
are  unorganized;  strikes  are  illegal; 
freedom  of  speech,  of  press  and  of 
association  is  non-existent.  No  one 
has  security.  A simple  telephone  de- 
nunciation by  anyone  may  be  enough 
to  cause  an  arrest.  Once  arrested 
the  victim  is  held  incommunicado. 
Political  prisoners  may  be  kept  for 
two  or  three  years  before  trial.  Some 
are  even  tortured  to  death  by  the 
police. 

I talked  with  two  teachers  who  had 
been  arrested  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son. They  were  not  communists,  but 
were  kept  for  over  a year  in  a jail 
overrun  with  vermin  and  jammed  with 
many  other  prisoners.  Eventually 
they  were  suddenly  released  with- 
out trial  and  with  no  explanation. 

All  power  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  President  Vargas,  the  dic- 
tator. He  can  make  laws  by  decree 
and  after  declaring  a state  of  war, 
can  alter  the  constitution  at  will.  One 
of  his  most  recent  edicts  declares  that 
juries  may  be  prosecuted  and  sent  to 
jail  if  they  bring  in  a verdict  “con- 
trary to  the  weight  of  evidence”  or 
“grossly  negligent.”  The  courts  thus 
become  a mockery. 

How  is  it  possible  for  such  things 
to  happen?  It  is  the  old,  old  story 
of  power  and  privilege  which  has  been 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  In 
Brazil  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  relatively  penniless,  while 
seven  per  cent  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  control  the  wealth  and 
power.  This  small  oligarchy  does  not 
provide  education  for  the  masses. 
Some  80  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
not  in  school  and  remain  illiterate  for 
life.  The  schools  that  do  exist  are, 
for  the  most  part,  ill-adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  common  people. 

The  present  Brazilian  dictatorship 
forces  every  teacher  to  spend  the  first 
five  minutes  of  every  school  day  edu- 
cating against  communism.  Since 
most  teachers  do  not  know  what  this 
means,  the  results  are  laughable.  At 
present  “Tarzan”  and  “Tom  Sawyer” 
have  been  debarred!  No  wonder 
Carleton  Beals  in  his  recent  book  on 
South  America  declares  that  as  far 
as  education  is  concerned  Brazil 
ranks  last. 

Vargas  claims  to  have  done  a great 
deal  for  the  schools,  but  the  facts  are 
that  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  illiterate.  Vargas  has  pro- 
hibited all  freedom  on  social  issues 
within  the  schools  and  he  has  squan- 
dered money  which  might  have  been 
used  for  education  in  wasteful  mili- 
tary expanses.  For  instance,  he  threw 
tens  of  thousands  to  Italy  for  two 
submarines  which  are  certainly  of  no 
real  value  to  Brazil. 

Some  of  the  professors  in  Brazil 
revealed  why  there  is  not  more  oppo- 
sition to  Vargas  in  educated  circles. 
They  declared  that  while  they  do  not 
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approve  of  the  dictatorship  it  is  un- 
wise to  oppose  it.  They  recognize 
that  if  there  was  a genuine  democracy 
the  masses  would  demand  a marked 
improvement  in  their  lot,  but  this 
would  of  necessity  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  fortunate  seven  per  cent 
of  the  population.  And  the  professors 
know  they  belong  within  this  group. 
Consequently  rather  than  have  their 
privileges  and  luxuries  taken  away, 
they  prefer  to  retain  a dictatorship 
which  at  least  leaves  them  comforta- 
ble. 

Vargas  has  also  done  nothing  to 
stamp  out  venereal  disease.  Large 


sections  of  the  cities  are  given  over 
to  prostitution  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  provide  medical  examination 
for  the  girls.  Naturally  the  spread 
of  venereal  diseases  is  appalling.  A 
foreigner  who  was  constructing  a rail- 
road told  me  that  his  workers  died 
like  flies.  He  finally  decided  to  have 
them  examined  and  found  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  were  diseased. 

The  dictatorship  in  Brazil  is  some- 
times excused  because  it  is  said  it  is 
the  only  way  to  improve  an  illiterate 
and  poverty-stricken  people.  The 
chief  difficulty  with  this  argument  is 
that  the  Brazil  dictatorship  seems  to 
have  perpetuated  illiteracy  and  pi'o- 
moted  poverty  and  disease.  No  doubt 
the  chief  reason  why  the  prostitution 
areas  are  not  molested  is  that  they 
bring  in  heavy  revenues  to  certain 
of  the  favored  property  owners.  The 
dictator  will  not  hesitate  to  imprison 
believers  in  democracy,  but  leaves 
unmolested  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
profits  in  vice. 

It  is  also  true  that  Germany,  to- 
gether with  Italy,  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  powerful  in  Brazil. 
In  1932  Germany  had  but  8.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  Brazilian  imports, 
but  this  rose  to  23.5  in  1936,  dis- 
placing the  United  States.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  an  impartial  ob- 
server to  determine  the  exact  re- 
lationship of  the  Nazi  regime  to  the 
present  Vargas  dictatorship.  After 
all,  these  things  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
guised. Vargas,  it  is  reported,  took 
pains  to  let  Americans  know  that  he 
would  not  even  receive  in  audience, 
the  son  of  Mussolini  when  he  flew  to 
Brazil.  What  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes,  however,  is  never  known  to 
outside  parties.  Fortunately  we  have 
an  objective  index  of  what  is  happen- 
ing. The  rise  in  trade  with  Ger- 
many is  a barometer  of  the  actual 
situation  (behind  the  scenes)  which 
cannot  be  disguised.  When  Brazil 
sells  goods  to  Germany  she  is  not  paid 
in  money.  She  can  only  collect  by 
Xxurchasing  products  made  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  surprising  that  Hitler 
should  feel  that  Brazil  is  an  ideal 
country  with  which  to  have  close 
working  relationship.  For  Brazil  is 
an  economic  empire  which  has  the 
sinews  of  war.  Krupp  now  has  a 
plant  in  Brazil.  Germans  control 
copper  mines,  nickel  mines  and  oil 
wells.  Germans  are  getting  cotton 
and  tobacco.  One  airdrome  in  Rio  is 
controlled  by  the  Germans.  Actually, 
Germany  invited  the  chiefs  of  the 
secret  police  in  Brazil  to  go  to  Ger- 
many to  study  the  methods  used  there 
in  fighting  communism.  There  is  also 
a nightly  broadcast  from  Berlin  to 
Brazil  ill  Portugese. 

Brazil  used  to  have  relatively  little 
racial  prejudice.  Since  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Vargas  dictatorship,  the 
Nazi  idealogy  is  forcing  some  anti- 
Jewish  feeling.  In  fact,  an  effort  was 
made  to  deport  Jewish  refugees  baek 
to  Germany,  but  fortunately,  so  much 
publicity  was  given  to  this  in  the 
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United  States  that  in  the  interests 
of  creating  good  will  in  America  Var- 
gas countermanded  the  order. 

One  can  also  tell  something  of  the 
nature  of  a government  by  the  com- 
ments made  in  the  official  press  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  Italian  paper, 
Mesagero,  on  November  15  declared: 
“The  Vargas  government  is  the  first 
consequence  of  the  energetic  attitude 
adopted  by  Italy,  Germany  and  Japan 
towards  Communism.”  The  Rome 
correspondent  of  Temps,  on  the  same 
date  declared : “For  the  first  time  the 
Italian  idea  is  victoriously  paving  the 
way  in  the  new  world.  Fascism  is 
acquiring  a base  in  the  most  thickly 
populated  regions  of  Latin  America.” 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Ger- 
many or  Italy  has  a free  hand  in 
Brazil.  The  United  States,  through 
its  corporations,  is  also  competing  for 
influence.  Recently  Vargas  has  made 
Aranha,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Foreign  Minister. 
He  apparently  wishes  to  continue  the 
American  orientation  rather  than  the 
German.  Possibly  the  United  States 
has  money  to  loan  that  Germany  does 
not!  But  whether  German  or  Ameri- 
can influence  is  more  powerful,  dic- 
tatorship and  injustice  continue. 

The  following  abstract  from  a let- 
ter of  Dr.  F.  Tude  De  Souza,  in  spite 
of  its  English,  portrays  clearly  what 
is  happening  in  Brazil: 

“I  am  a Brazilian  physician  who  last 
year  studied  on  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Since 
November  13th  I am  jailed  as  “a 
communist”!!!!  The  principal  proof 
against  me  is  my  friendship  with  pro- 
gressive educators  of  the  United 
States.  My  trip  to  United  States  is 
proof  that  I am  communist.  Doctors 
Rugg,  Dewey,  Newlon,  Kilpatrick, 
Counts,  Butler,  Munroe,  and  Dug- 
gan are  “dangerous  people”  and 
“communist  leaders,”  and  Teachers 
College  and  Progressive  Education 
and  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  are  centers  of  communistic 
irradiation  to  the  Brazilian  Fascists. 
Can  you  realize  this  monstrosities? 
Can  you  realize  my  terrible  situa- 
tion? These  were  the  first  proof  of 
my  communism — my  friendship  and 
my  ligations  with  this  people  and 
this  institutions. 

The  Social  Frontier  that  I have  a 
subscription  to  is  taken  by  the  author- 
ities on  the  Post  Office.  I was  secre- 
tary to  the  young  and  democratic 
Governor  of  Bahia  and  the  Governor 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not  accept 
the  Totalitarian  State  on  Brazil.  The 
Governor,  Juracy  Magalihaes,  32- 
years-old,  was  dismissed  and  I was 
jailed. 

Is  terrible  somebody  knows  that  is 
innocent  and  is  two  months  on  the 
jail  without  hope  of  justice.  I give 
my  honor  word;  never  I was  com- 
munist and  I think  I never  shall  be. 

believe  in  democracy.  I am  an  edu- 
cator and  I understand  and  very  well 
that  my  country  has  his  principal 
Problem  in  education.  Unfortunately 
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Brazil  has  the  greatest  indice  of  illit- 
eracy in  the  world.  Democracy  that 
I understand  as  a process  of  govern- 
ment and  as  a process  of  life  is  the 
only  salvation  of  my  country  and 
perhaps  of  the  universe.  United 
States  is  the  greatest  hope  of  the 
people  that  want  peace  and  real 
progress. 

I don’t  know  what  my  American 
friends  can  do  in  my  behalf,  but  I 
think  that  Mr.  Caffery,  Embassador 
Yankee,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  can  do 
something  for  me.  I cannot  be  con- 
demned without  trial.  I have  a thou- 
sand proof  of  my  innocence  but  I 
can’t  to  show!  I don’t  ask  for  free- 
dom or  liberty,  I don’t  ask  for  am- 
nesty, I ask  only  the  right  to  present 
my  defence.” 

As  I see  it  from  my  brief  observa- 
tions in  Brazil,  the  follow  steps  should 
be  taken  by  any  Brazilian  ruler  who 
desires  to  win  the  respect  of  demo- 
cratic peoples  throughout  the  world: 

1.  Ending  of  the  state  of  war  and 
restoration  of  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  assembly.  It  is  anomalous 
that  in  China,  we  are  having  a fright- 
ful war  without  a declaration  of  war, 
whereas,  in  Brazil,  we  have  an  official 
state  of  war  when  there  is  no  war. 

2.  Amnesty  for  all  political  pris- 
oners. At  present  thousands  of  pa- 
triotic Brazilians  are  enduring  un- 
speakable hardships  in  jails  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  except  their 
desire  to  help  their  country  and  their 
people. 

3.  The  right  of  labor  to  organize 
into  unions  of  its  own  choosing  with 
the  right  to  strike  if  necessary. 

4.  The  holding  of  genuine  free 
elections. 

The  recent  suggestion  by  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  that  a League  of  Na- 
tions of  the  Americas  might  well  be 
considered  is  excellent  as  far  as  my 
observations  go.  I am  inclined  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  a military  alli- 
ance, but  if  such  an  organization 
could  hold  periodic  assemblies,  dis- 
cussing mutual  problems  of  cultural 
advance,  it  might  be  most  rewarding. 
It  might  be  possible,  for  instance,  to 
improve  labor  standards,  to  lessen  ex- 
ploitation, to  take  constructive  steps 
in  reducing  prostitution,  to  curtail 
diseases  and  epidemic,  and  to  ad- 
vance education.  These  and  a host 
of  other  problems  might  be  better 
solved  through  co-operation  in  a 
League  of  Nations  of  the  Americas 
than  they  can  ever  bs  under  the  pres- 
ent individualistic  capitalistic  inter- 
penetration. But  I predict  the  main 
difficulty  in  this  program  is  to  get 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  it! 

Perhaps  I should  say  just  a word 
about  flying  in  South  America.  I did 
over  15,000  miles  by  airplane.  Besides 
Brazil,  I also  briefly  visited  Puerto 
Rico,  Trinidad,  Haiti,  Cuba,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Peru  and  Panama.  I 
would  recommend  to  every  Oberlin 
graduate  airplane  travel,  particularly 
on  flying  boats.  They  are  delight- 


ful, although  strenuous.  We  usually 
started  out  early  in  the  morning  and 
flew  until  eight  or  nine  at  night.  We 
then  went  into  any  nearby  town 
to  accept  such  hospitality  as  we  could 
secure.  Usually  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  we  were  awakened  for 
breakfast.  The  plane  started  at  day- 
break. 

Seeing  the  beauty  of  the  sunrise 
and  sunset  through  the  clouds  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  deli- 
cately tinted  mists  of  the  ocean  is 
indescribable.  One  thing  that  sur- 
prised me  in  flying  was  that  often 
from  above  we  could  clearly  see  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  some- 
times even  catch  a glimpse  of  large 
fish  swimming  below  the  surface.  The 
coral  reefs,  even  when  they  did  not 
protrude  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  were  clearly  diseernable  with 
all  their  varied  coloring.  We  flew 
through  the  gorges  of  the  Andes 
Mountains  which  rise  over  23,000 
feet  into  the  blue.  I was  amazed 
to  discover  what  beautiful  pictures 
could  be  taken  through  the  window 
of  the  plane  against  the  background 
of  the  ice  and  and  snow  of  these 
mountain  fortresses. 

One  could  easily  write  a book  on 
the  adventures  of  flying.  Actually 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  fly  over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand miles  and  I think  it  is  far  safer 
than  automobiling.  In  flying  one  can 
always  combine  increased  effective- 
ness with  pleasure.  On  my  Brazilian 
trip  it  saved  me  at  least  a month. 


The  Oberlin  Budget 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
wa  should  like  to  add  work  in  model- 
ling; and  the  faculty  has  recently 
voted  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a Department  of  Speech  and 
Dramatics — which  must,  however, 
await  new  endowment  for  the  dra- 
matics. It  should  be  added  that  among 
our  administrative  assistants  there 
are  some  who  are  impaired  in  health 
and  in  efficiency  by  the  overloads  they 
have  to  carry. 

The  amount  devoted  to  retiring 
allowances  is  disproportionately  large, 
although  the  individual  appropriations 
themselves  have  been  fully  justified 
on  the  ground  of  decent  treatment  for 
our  emei’iti.  These  amounts  will 
diminish  greatly  in  the  next  ten 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
devoted  to  contributory  pensions  for 
the  faculty  will  increase  a little — 
and  we  are  just  about  to  add  a con- 
siderable burden  to  the  budget,  per- 
haps if  10,000,  to  provide  a plan  of 
contributory  pensions  and  death 
benefits  for  our  many  non-teaching 
employees  in  the  offices,  libraries, 
laboratories,  maintenance  staff  and 
elsewhere.  The  expenditure  for 
scholarship  aid  is  large,  but  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  clearly  need  it  is 
very  large  indeed.  Of  the  $119,000 
budgeted  for  scholarship  aid,  only 
$32,000  represents  gifts  for  scholar- 
ship aid  or  income  from  endowments 


given  specially  for  scholarship  aid: 
the  balance  of  $87,000  is  deliberately 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  from  gen- 
eral income. 

The  leanness  of  the  budget  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  prep- 
aration of  the  budget  for  next  year 
we  have  already  had  to  pare  by  about 
$20,000  items  which  had  passed  the 
first  administrative  scrutiny,  and, 
among  them,  many  which  in  them- 
selves would  have  been  highly  desir- 
able. For  instance,  the  total  request 
of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  has  been  cut  by  $7,000;  the 
request  of  the  Library  for  further 
restoration  of  its  book  funds  has  been 
cut  by  $1,500;  the  German  and 
Spanish  Exchange  Students  are  to  be 
omitted  for  the  year;  and  the  long 
deferred  plans  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  for  supervised 
summer  field  work  have  had  to  be  de- 
ferred again. 

Many  unquestionably  desirable 
items  never  reach  the  budget  at  all; 
and  many  other  items  reach  even  the 
preliminary  budget  only  in  reduced 
amounts.  There  is  still  no  provision 
in  the  budget  for  general  lectures. 
The  cost  of  those  lectures  which  are 
not  given  on  special  foundations  and 
for  which  admission  is  not  charged  is 
borne  chiefly  by  the  President’s  con- 
tingency fund,  which  is  greatly  need- 
ed for  other  purposes. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  budget  might 
not  be  so  cut  as  to  leave  a margin 
for  new  buildings.  The  foregoing 
statement  should,  I think,  serve  to 
indicate  that  no  substantial  cut  could 
possibly  be  made  in  the  budget  with- 
out very  serious  impairment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  institution.  And  the 
vastness  of  our  building  needs  is  in 
any  case  beyond  substantial  help 
from  such  a source.  A cut  of  even 
$100,000,  which  would  mean  a very 
serious  injury  to  the  current  activi- 
ties of  the  institution — to  faculty,  to 
administrative  staff,  to  library,  to 
building  maintenance,  and  to  schol- 
arship aid — -would  not  make  much 
impression  on  our  building  needs, 
which,  as  conservatively  listed  in  my 
last  statement  to  the  Trustees, 
reaches  the  staggering  total  of 
$6,700,000. 


FOR  THE  MOUNTAINS 

“For  the  Mountains,”  an  auto- 
biography of  Dr.  William  G.  Frost, 
former  professor  of  Greek  at  Oberlin 
College  and  president  of  Berea  Col- 
lege, 1892-1920,  has  been  published 
recently. 

In  the  volume,  published  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Frost  records  his  life  in 
Arcade,  N.  Y.,  during  the  anti-slavery 
excitement  just  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  Ha  recalls  the  work  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church  over  which  his 
father  was  then  pastor;  tells  about 
the  household  maid  shaking  the  table- 
cloth over  the  creek  to  watch  the  fish 
swim  up  for  food;  his  first  red  sled; 

( Continued  on  Inside  Back  Cover) 
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Commencement  Week  — June  11-14.  Make  Room  Reservations  With  the  Alumni  Office. 
You  will  Receive  Complete  Information  in  Commencement  Bulletin  About  May  15 


Honorary  1925 

Dr.  Sollis  Runnels,  ’78-’85,  widely 
known  civic  leader  and  physician  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  died  on  Sun- 
day, March  14,  after  a brief  illness. 
Although  he  was  83  he  had  spent  Sat- 
urday in  his  office,  becoming  ill  that 
night  after  returning  to  his  home. 

Dr.  Runnels  had  been  active  in 
civic  affairs  for  many  years,  having 
originated  the  industrial  employment 
plan  for  blind  men.  This  plan  was 
later  incorporated  in  the  Indiana  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  and  was 
subsequently  taken  over  by  the  state. 

Dr.  Runnels  was  born  in  Delaware 
County,  Ohio,  and  attended  the  Ober- 
lin  Academy  and  College.  In  1925, 
Obex-lin  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  master  of  arts.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Homeopathic  Medicine  in  Chicago  in 
1887  and  received  the  degree  of  sur- 
geon and  doctor  in  1905  from  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  of  Chicago. 
He  sexved  as  a member  of  the  volun- 
teer medical  corps  during  the  World 
War  and  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Chui'ch.  He  was  a past 
president  of  the  Homeopathic  Asso- 
ciation of  Indiana. 

He  is  survived  by  a brother  and 
thx-ee  half  brothers. 

1887 

The  fiftieth  this  June  at  Churchill 
Cottage. 

Worrallo  Whitney,  a teacher  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  for  thii'ty-five 
years  before  his  retirement  in  1928, 
died  eai'ly  in  March  at  his  home  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  born  in  Montville, 
Ohio,  and,  in  addition  to  his  educa- 
tion at  Oberlin,  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Harvard.  He  began  his 
teaching  in  Englewood  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School  in  1893  and  the  next 
year  went  to  Bowen  High  School 
where  he  remained  for  nineteen  years. 
He  then  taught  at  Hyde  Park  High 
School  for  fifteen  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
two  daughters. 

1890 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  1890  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

The  Reverend  Francis  J.  Van  Horan 
is  supplying  at  the  First  Church  in 
Tacoma,  Washington,  while  the  regu- 
lar pastor  is  laid  up  with  a broken 
hip. 

1891 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  1891  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 


1892 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  1892  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

2115  Oahu  Avenue,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

May  5th,  1937. 
My  dear  Classmates: 

Someone  has  said  that  a real  friend 
was  one  to  whom  you  could  say,  “Do 
you  remember?”  With  that  thought 
in  my  mind  I am  going  to  tell  you 
some  things  that  happened  a long, 
long  time  ago.  Recently  Percy  Pond 
telephoned  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
going,  with  his  wife,  to  the  Oberlin 
Commencement.  At  once  my  memory 
began  to  work  backwai'd  and  many 
reminiscences  came  to  mind,  some  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  you,  dear  old 
friends.  Foi'give  me  for  being  so 
personal. 

About  1885,  President  James  Faix-- 
child  visited  Honolulu  and  his  benign 
appearance,  deep,  gentle  voice  and 
general  pleasing  pi'esence  made  such 
a favox-able  impression  on  my  parents 
that  it  was  decided  that  “Nellie  and 
May”  go  to  Oberlin  when  the  time 
came  for  them  to  leave  home.  Two 
boy  cousins,  Fred  and  Ex-nest,  were 
to  accoinpany  us.  Accordingly  in 
1887  my  mother  took  us  to  the  main- 
land. 

This  gentle  mother  had  never 
crossed  the  continent  and  at  that  time 
an  over-land  joux-ney  was  vex-y  diffex-- 
ent  than  it  is  today.  In  Ogden  we  had 
to  sort  out  our  luggage  in  the  freight 
room  and  recheck  our  things.  In 
Omaha  and  then  again  in  Chicago  we 
went  through  the  same  pex-formance. 
There  were  no  dining  cax-s  then  and 
three  times  a day  a stop  was  made 
at  an  eating  place,  the  passengers  al- 
lowed twenty  mixxutes  to  satisfy  then- 
appetites,  then  a bell  was  rung  and 
evex-y  one  scattered  to  their  cax-s.  At 
the  end  of  over  a week  we  x-eached 
Oberlin  and  12  West  Lorain  became 
our  home  for  thx-ee  years. 

Registration  Day  arrived,  such  ex- 
citement. In  the  long  line  of  aspiring 
freshman  a very  pretty  young  girl 
stood  immediately  in  front  of  me, 
who  gave  her  name  as  “Mex-tie  Fox-s- 
ter.”  Quick  as  a flash  came  Mrs. 
Johnson’s  voice,  “No  such  name  as 
Mix-ties,  no  name  ends  with  ie.”  Then 
came  my  turn  and  my  mother,  stand- 
ing near,  heard  her  daughter’s  faint 
voice  whisper,  “Eleanor  Water-house.” 
That  is  wlxen  I grew  into  my  baptis- 
mal name. 

Can  you  imagine  the  changes  that 
the  new  life  brought  to  us?  Pro- 
tected fifteen  and  sixteen-yeax--old 
girls  from  a tropical  country.  In  the 
fii'st  place  we  had  no  idea  of  the  value 


of  money,  our  father  had  a wholesale 
stox-e  and  anything  that  we  wanted 
was  “charged.”  My  first  mox-al  would 
be  that  children  be  taught  the  value 
of  money  befox-e  leaving  home.  I re- 
member the  first  shopping  expedi- 
tion that  we  made.  “Matches”  wex-e 
on  our  list  and  we  ordered  fifty  cents 
worth,  enough  to  provide  all  of  the 
boardex-s  for  the  winter.  We  were 
much  intrigued  by  the  sight  of  some 
little  biscuit,  later  we  leax-ned  that 
the  Americans  called  them  “oyster 
crackers”  and  we  purchased  a dollar’s 
wox-th,  all  of  the  waste  baskets  at  12 
West  Lorain  Street  wex-e  filled.  You 
can  see  that  our  education  was  never- 
confined  to  book  knowledge,  evex-y 
day  brought  something  new  to  us. 
Domestic  duties  had  never  been 
taught  in  our  tropical  climate  and 
Mother  Shex-x-il  had  to  teach  us  many 
things.  I remember  that  when  it  came 
my  turn  to  sweep  the  staix-s  she  was 
horrified  to  see  that  I began  at  the 
bottom  step — how  many  times  have  I 
thought  of  xxxy  ignoraxxce.  Filling 
student-lamps  was  axxother  new  ex- 
perience. My  second  moral  would  be 
that  your  daughter's  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  housekeeping  before  ven- 
turing  out  into  the  wox-ld. 

We  found  much  xxovelty  in  the 
changing  seasons.  I well  remember 
our  first  sight  of  snow,  it  delighted  us 
to  such  a degree  that  May  and  I made 
quantities  of  “dear  little  snow  balls” 
and  decorated  our  rooms,  calling  the 
other  gix-ls  in  to  see  the  effect.  You 
may  guess  the  x-est!  A flat  pox-ch  x-oof 
outside  our  windows  gave  us  beautiful 
snow  and  we  provided  a teaspoon,  a 
tixx  cup,  sugar  and  oraxxges  for  de- 
licious shex-bet,  after  the  soot  had 
been  taken  off. 

After  two  years  in  Oberlin  our  par- 
ents thought  that  we  should  see  the 
United  States  as  part  of  our  educa- 
tion and  suggested  that  Mx-s.  John- 
ston provide  a suitable  guide  for  a 
trip  including  Niagax-a  Falls,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  Lake  George,  the  White 
Mountains,  Boston,  New  Yox-k  and 
Washingtoxx.  We  took  this  letter  to 
Mrs.  Johnston,  she  i-ead  it  carefully, 
though  a ixioixxent  then  snapping  hex- 
eyes,  said,  “I  know  just  the  right 
pex-son,  I will  accompaxxy  you.”  It 
came  as  a shock  to  us,  fox-  we  stood  ixx 
great  awe  of  this  gxacious  lady.  We 
didn’t  dare  think  or  speak  of  our  sum- 
mer prospects  to  othex-s  but  it  px-oved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  tx-ips 
that  I ever  had.  The  moment  that  we 
left  Obei-lin  she  became  a delightful 
coxxxpanion,  the  clinxax  being  i-eached 
when  we  stopped  in  Px-ovidence  to 
visit  her  sister  and  found  that  her 
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family  name  was  “Goody  Two 
Shoes.”  In  New  York  Doctor  Warner 
proved  a delightful  guide  and  in- 
cluded a visit  to  Coney  Island  in  his 
itinerary,  sitting  on  the  front  seat 
of  the  Shoot  the  Shoots  with  Mrs. 
Johnston  as  we  tore  around  the  rail- 
road. 

Please  do  not  think  that  our  aca- 
demic work  was  neglected  all  this 
time.  How  many  of  you  remember 
Nell  Downey’s  double  Latin?  “Quondo 
Pater  Revertet  Frater?”  I’ll  confess 
to  being  one  of  Professor  Chamber- 
lain’s “pets”  in  rhetoric.  Mrs.  John- 
ston’s “Guizot’s  History”  has  en- 
riched my  whole  life.  “History”  re- 
minds me  of  the  pleasure  that  we  had 
in  Professor  Monroe’s  class  when  we 
could  select  ten  of  his  questions,  from 
the  twenty,  to  answer  in  examination. 

Our  musical  education  proceeded. 
Familiarity  with  Handel’s  Messiah 
has  given  me  joy  all  of  my  life  be- 
ginning with  that  beautiful  tenor  solo, 
“Comfort  Ye  My  People,”  while  “I 
Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth”  has 
resounded  victoriously  down  the  years 
and  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  brings  the 
oratorio  to  a standing  close.  In  mem- 
ory the  organ  tones,  under  Profes- 
sor Andrews,  roll  forth  the  Sanctus, 
and  the  thrills  that  his  improvised 
Storm  still  are  vivid.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  find  how  beloved  he  be- 
came here  in  Honolulu  when  his  Ober- 
lin  days  were  over 

My  education,  like  Henry  Adams’, 
has  continued  all  of  these  forty-five 
years.  Life  has  been  sweet,  friend- 
ships precious,  there  have  been  many 
adjustments  to  make  and  now  at  the 
end  of  the  trail  I find  myself  sitting 
quietly  in  my  dear  Hawaii.  Thirty- 
eight  years  of  close  companionship 
with  Arthur  Wood  taught  me  that 
“Love  never  faileth.” 

Our  only  son,  Henry  Allyn,  lives  in 
California  and  would  remind  you  of 
his  father  while  three  little  grand- 
daughters give  me  a grandmother’s 
pride. 

Bless  you  each  one  for  what  you 
have  meant  to  me,  a Calabash  Rela- 
tion. That  means  one  who  is  given 
the  privilege  of  dipping  fingers  in  the 
family  bowl  of  poi.  I love  to  think  of 
you  all  as  you  gather  at  this  time  for 
the  reunion. 

Aren’t  we  all  proud  of  the  faithful 
work  that  Agnew  Warner  Mastick 
has  done  in  keeping  the  Class  Letter 
alive? 

Affectionately  yours, 
Eleanor  Waterhouse  Wood. 

Oh!  yes,  I remember  a lot  more 
things — come  and  see  me  and  I 11  tell 
you  all  about  them. 

1893 

Coming  to  Cranford  for  our  Re- 
union ? 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  1893 
support  the  Alumni  Fund. 


1894 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  1894  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Strong  (Ethel 
Johnson)  of  Santa  Paula,  Calif.,  have 
just  returned  from  a trip  around  the 
world. 

Orin  W.  Ensworth  and  his  wife  are 
now  living  in  Albion,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Ens- 
worth was  very  ill  in  1935  but  has 
completely  recovered  his  health.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  they  have  visited  in 
California  and  Arizona.  The  oldest 
daughter  lives  in  Arizona  and  the 
youngest  is  in  Buffalo. 

His  brother,  Leon,  who  was  two 
years  in  Oberlin  and  a graduate  of 
Amherst,  died  in  February. 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Milton  G.  Kroger  on  August 
13,  1937. 

Martha  Waugh  Rohrbough,  ’28 
wrote  on  February  22  that  her  mother, 
Grace  Fraser  Waugh  was  critically  ill. 
Mrs.  Waugh  is  now  making  her  home 
with  her  daughter,  in  Godfrey,  111. 
We  have  had  no  word  since. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  It.  Harrison 
have  moved  to  Lakewood,  16119  Clif- 
ton Blvd.,  from  New  London.  Dr. 
Harrison  is  quite  ill  with  Parkinson’s 
disease. 
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Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  1895  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Ernest  C.  Partridge  has  just  accept- 
ed a call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Rootstown, 
Ohio.  He  and  Mrs.  Partridge  (Wi- 
nona Graff  am)  have  been  for  two 
years,  since  returning  from  foreign 
work  in  the  Near  East,  with  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Gentry,  Ark. 
During  this  period  they  succeeded  in 
effecting  a merger  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  thus  relieving  the  village  of 
one  of  its  seven  churches. 

Willis  R.  Hotchkiss,  ’91-’94,  recent- 
ly returned  from  British  East  Africa, 
was  lecturing  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
in  January.  The  forty  years  which 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  has  spent  on  the  “Dark 
Continent”  have  brought  remarkable 
changes  in  education  and  transporta- 
tion. 


1896 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  1896  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Andrew  Anten  and  his  wife  have 
moved  to  California  and  are  located 
temporarily  in  Huntington  Park  until 
they  settle  on  a permanent  residence. 
They  have  lived  for  the  past  ten  years 
in  Decatur,  Ga. 

1897 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  1897  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 
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1898 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  1898  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Reunion  a t Shurtleff  Cottage.  Are 
you  coming? 

1899 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  1899  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Harrington  Dutton 
has  a new  grandson,  Harry  Jay  Hea- 
cox,  born  to  her  daughter  in  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark. 

Chester  D.  Sharp,  ’95-’96,  graduate 
of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  for  forty  years  a law- 
yer in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  died  on 
March  8,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  two 
years. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  a brother  of  Clar- 
ence Sharpe,  ’96,  who  died  two  years 
ago. 

In  What  the  Workers  Want,  Whit- 
ing Williams  says  that  employers  are 
too  much  alarmed  about  labor  “move- 
ments” and  too  little  concerned  about 
changes  in  their  own  plants  where 
simple  changes  can  uproot  dissatis- 
faction. There  is  no  substitute  for  in- 
tegrity and  human  relationships  in 
keeping  labor  peace. 

1900 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  1900  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

De  Forest  Roe  reports  that  their 
only  child,  Eleanor,  was  married  in 
1936  to  Earl  W.  Merrill  and  they  are 
now  building  a home  in  Madison,  N.  J. 

1901 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  1901  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

The  friends  and  classmates  of  Clara 
Gilbert  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that 
she  lost  her  mother  on  March  1.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  had  been  90  years  old  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  and  her  long  life  had  been 
devoted  to  her  family,  the  church  and 
community  affairs.  She  died  at  the 
home  of  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel L.  Shank,  in  Indianapolis. 

1902 

Twenty  per  cent  of  1902  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

1903 

Thirty  per  cent  of  1903  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Reunion  this  June  in  Webster  Hall 
with  meals  at  Talcott. 

Flora  K.  Heebner,  who  has  spent  a 
year  and  a half  in  America  on  fur- 
lough at  the  home  of  her  brother. 
John,  in  Worcester,  Pa.,  left  for  China 
from  Vancouver  on  April  16  on  the  S. 
S.  Empress  of  Russia.  She  stopped  in 
Japan  enroute  to  Tientsin. 

If  she  cannot  return  to  Taiku, 
Shansi,  where  she  has  spent  32  yea»s 
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of  work,  she  will  help  the  refugees  in 
the  mission  compounds  of  Tientsin  or 
Peking  until  the  way  opens  for  her  to 
enter  Shansi. 

On  her  way  to  the  west  coast  she 
stopped  for  a visit  in  Oberlin  with 
Mrs.  Alice  Williams,  mother  of  Gladys 
Williams,  who  is  now  in  Taiku  in  their 
compound  crowded  with  450  refugees. 

Oklahoma  and  Kansas  have  been 
visited  recently  by  Professor  Augus- 
tine Smith,  ’99-’01,  who  has  been  lead- 
ing a series  of  religious  musical  festi- 
vals in  numerous  cities  throughout 
these  states.  For  the  past  twenty 
years  Professor  Smith  has  been  head 
of  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  in  Re- 
ligion of  Boston  University  and  has 
traveled  extensively  directing  pag- 
eants, massed  choirs  and  congrega 
tional  singing.  He  has  been  a pioneer 
in  the  field  of  multiple  choirs  and 
dramatized  cantata  and  oratorio. 

He  has  just  become  head  of  church 
music  for  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs. 

The  many  friends  of  Rev.  Charles 
C.  Claris,  T’03,  were  shocked  to  learn 
of  his  sudden  death  from  heart  failure 
on  January  23,  at  Magnolia  Lodge, 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

He  was  born  in  Sarnia,  Canada,  in 
1875  and  received  his  undergraduate 
education  at  McGill  University  and 
Congregational  College.  The  early 
years  of  his  ministerial  work  were 
spent  in  Canada  but  since  1921  he  had 
held  pastorates  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  His  wife,  one  daughter, 
one  brother,  and  three  sisters,  survive 
him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  H.  Douglass 
(Minnie  Griswold)  returned  to  Eu- 
gene, Ore.,  in  February  from  a vaca- 
tion in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass is  librarian  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 


1904 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  1904  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

In  the  cast  of  “Our  Town,”  a new 
play  by  Thornton  Wilder,  we  find 
Arthur  Allen,  c’00-’03,  who  has  re- 
turned to  the  stage  after  over  ten 
years  in  radio,  to  play  the  part  of 
Professor  Whipple,  “a  scientist  from 
the  State  University.” 

Mr.  Allen  began  his  stage  career  in 
1913  with  Jessie  Bonstelle’s  stock 
company  and  trouped  the  country  for 
five  years.  He  was  called  to  radio  to 
play  the  part  of  Jeff  Peters  in  the 
“Retold  Tales”  series  of  0.  Henry 
stories.  He  has  since  won  many 
friends  by  his  appearances  in  “The 
Stebbins  Boys.” 
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Twelve  per  cent  of  1905 
the  Alumni  Fund. 


support 


Word  has  come  recently  from  Oliv 
K.  Norris,  who  teaches  in  the  Chi: 
dren’s  House,  a school  for  backwar 


and  mentally  deficient  children  in  Kur- 
seong,  India.  She  reports  that  they 
were  having  their  long  holiday  in 
December,  January  and  February  be- 


cause it  is  too  cold  in  the  hills  for 
school. 

Kurseong  is  just  eighteen  miles 
from  Darjeeling  which  is  mentioned 
often  in  stories  of  India. 

1906 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  1906  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

1907 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  1907  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

1908 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  1908  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

The  thirtieth  this  June  at  Keep 
Cottage.  Are  you  coming? 

1909 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  1909  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

1910 

Thirty-one  per  cent  of  1910  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

1911 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  1911  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Marguerite  Gray  Holliday  spends 
her  spare  time  making  delicious  choc- 
olates and  very  thin  peppermints. 
She  has  an  exclusive  clientele  which 
has  become  so  large  that  she  has  sev- 
eral branches  for  dispensing  the 
candy.  Her  home  is  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1912 

Twenty-six  per  cent  of  1912  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

In  Alcoa  Neivs,  the  house  organ  of 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
we  find  a write-up  of  Herbert  M. 
Doerschuk,  ’06-’09,  who  has  been  elec- 
trical superintendent  of  the  Badin 
works  since  1928.  He  has  been  with 
the  Aluminum  Company  since  the 
year  after  he  received  his  degree  at 
Wisconsin,  in  1912. 

His  hobby  is  the  collecting  of  Indian 
relics  and  he  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Ai-chaeological  Society  of 
North  Carolina. 

Victor  Doerschuk,  ’09,  also  has  been 
associated  with  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany for  many  years  and  now  holds 
the  important  position  of  production 
superintendent  for  the  entire  com- 
pany. His  offices  are  in  Pittsburgh. 

1913 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  1913  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Coming  back  to  Dascomb?  It’s  the 
twenty-fifth. 

We  have  just  received. notice  of  the 
death  of  Walter  Bell  Denny  on  the 
23rd  of  last  June,  from  appendicitis. 
He  was  returning  home  from  Oxford, 
England,  when  he  was  stricken  and 
rushed  to  a hospital  in  London  but  it 
was  too  late  to  save  him. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Denny  were  on 
the  last  lap  of  a round-the-world  trip, 
on  which  they  had  embarked  in  Oc- 


tober. Mr.  Denny  had  lectured  in 
Lingnan  University  in  China,  Dosh- 
isha  University  in  Japan  and  in  India. 
Previous  to  his  death  he  was  studying 
at  Oxford. 

He  was  professor  of  philosophy  and 
religion  at  Russell  Sage  College  in 
Troy,  New  York,  and  had  been  grant- 
ed a fellowship  for  travel  and  study 
for  the  year. 

His  son,  Wayne  B.,  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  1935. 

The  Reverend  Charles  B.  Ketcham, 
husband  of  Lucile  Brown,  has  just 
been  appointed  President  of  Mount 
Union  College  at  Alliance,  Ohio.  Dr. 
Ketcham  has  been  outstanding  in  the 
field  of  religious  and  educational  serv- 
ice for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  has 
taught  at  Mount  Union  and  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  and  held  pas- 
torates in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Ober- 
lin and  Warren.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  district  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Cleveland,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  at  the  last  annual 
conference  in  1937.  He  was  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Oberlin 
from  1923  until  1930. 

He  is  a graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  and  holds  a master  of  arts 
degree  from  Columbia.  He  is  a trus- 
tee of  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  has  held 
many  important  offices  in  church  and 
civic  enterprises. 

1914 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  1914  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Grover  Clark  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Denver  last  September. 

191  5 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  1915  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

1916 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  1916  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

The  service  of  installation  of  Rev- 
erend Raymond  Arnott  McConnell  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Lincoln,  Neb- 
raska, took  place  on  January  28th. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  other 
Oberlin  graduates  took  part  in  the 
program:  the  installation  prayer  was 
made  by  Dr.  Bryan  S.  Staffer,  ’18,  and 
the  Charge  to  the  Pastor  was  given 
by  Rev.  E.  Merle  Adams,  T’16. 

1917 

Twenty  per  cent  of  1917  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  ’82,  tells  us 
that  Helen  Early  is  having  marked 
success  as  the  principal  of  a private 
school  for  children  at  Lake  Wales, 
Florida,  called  the  Early  School. 

1918 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  1918  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Barney  B.  Maticka,  native  of 
Czechoslovakia,  made  an  address  in 
Peoria,  Illinois,  on  March  21,  which 
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was  of  considerable  interest  not  only 
to  that  community,  but  also  to  his 
Oberlin  friends. 

Maticka,  who  has  a brother,  Jaro 
slav,  a brigadier  general  in  the  Czech 
army,  declared  that  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian army  has  regularly  172,000 
men  in  peace  time,  and  an  increase  to 
1,000,000  men  is  possible  in  wartime. 
The  regular  army  consists  of  four 
cavalry  brigades,  12  infantry  divi- 
sions, and  14  artillery  brigades. 

He  predicted  in  his  address  that  all 
of  Europe  would  be  thrown  into  a 
general  conflict  including  all  the  great 
powers  if  Hitler  invades  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Maticka  came  to  the  United  States 
at  the  age  of  14  and  worked  his  way 
through  school  and  college  at  Oberlin. 
In  addition  to  his  brother  who  is  in 
the  army,  he  also  has  two  other 
brothers  and  two  sisters  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Logan  O.  Osborn  has  recently  been 
called  back  to  Ohio  by  the  death  of 
his  father.  Mr.  Osborn  lives  on  a 
beautiful  ranch  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon  in  California. 

Are  you  coming  to  the  Twentieth? 
Tank  Hall  this  June. 

1919 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  1919  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

1920 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  1920  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

1921 

Twelve  per  cent  of  19.21  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Robert  Bartlett  of  the  First  Church 
at  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  teach  Christian  ethics  at 
Springfield  College. 

Kenneth  C.  Bunker  began  a new 
pastorate  in  January  at  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Congregational  Church  of 
Beverly,  Mass.  He  was  formerly  in 
Lyme,  N.  H. 

1922 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  1922  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Dr.  Henry  Gideon,  husband  of  Nina 
Mitchell,  spoke  recently  at  the  annual 
institute  on  family  relationships  in 
Philadelphia.  He  said  that  constant 
criticism  of  the  schools  and  teachers 
makes  unhappy  teachers  and  unhappy 
teachers  make  unhappy  pupils.  He 
urged  that  the  good  points  of  a school 
should  be  emphasized.  Dr.  Gideon  is 
director  for  School  Attendance. 

Betty  Cushman  Thelin  reached  her 
home  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  Novem- 
ber after  many  harrowing  experi- 
ences in  traveling  from  Foochow, 
China.  She  says  of  the  trip: 

“By  the  end  of  August  the  consul  at 
Foochow  was  urging  all  Americans  to 
evacuate  immediately.  Such  a thing 
was  unthinkable,  of  course.  You  can 
see  how  we  felt  about  it.  To  go  off 
and  leave  our  Chinese  friends  in  their 
hour  of  greatest  need,  seemed  like 


rank  desertion.  It  did  seem  best, 
however,  to  send  the  children  home — 
and  that  meant  the  mothers,  too. 
After  about  four  false  starts  and  pain- 
ful farewells  our  little  band  (thirty- 
three  in  all,  including  both  Methodists 
and  American  Boarders)  finally  got 
away  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Parrott  on  Octo- 
ber 11th.  Twenty-six  hours  later 
(unforgettable  hours,  since  destroy- 
ers are  built  for  speed  rather  than 
comfort!)  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
harbor  at  Hongkong.  But  the  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  to  which  we  had  ex- 
pected to  transfer  immediately,  had 
not  even  left  Manila.  Hongkong  was 
jammed  with  refugees,  and  cholera 
had  broken  out.  The  American  Con- 
sul rescued  us,  however,  and  had  us 
put  up  barrack-style  in  a big  hotel. 

“Three  days  later  we  boarded  the 
President  Jefferson,  fondly  hoping 
that  our  troubles  were  over.  But  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come!  The  first  day 
out  of  Hongkong  we  ran  into  a 
typhoon,  were  blown  five  hundred 
miles  off  our  course,  and  just  missed 
the  rocks  on  which  the  President 
Hoover  foundered  later.  At  Kobe  we 
were  all  laid  low  by  an  epidemic  of 
“flu.”  Next  we  discovered  that  our 
ship  was  being  run  by  the  crew,  rather 
than  the  captain,  and  there  were  mo- 
ments when  we  despaired  of  ever 
reaching  Seattle.” 

1923 

Twenty-six  per  cent  of  1923  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Ruth  Williams  Taggart  has  two 
sons,  Jimmy,  age  four,  and  David,  one 
and  a half.  Sorry  we  couldn’t  tell 
about  them  before  but  we  didn’t  know. 

Frances  Church  Van  Pelt  has  a new 
daughter,  Ellen  Morgan,  born  Decem- 
ber 22. 


1924 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  1924  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Mary  Cushman  Brown  and  her  two 
children  are  now  in  Gilroy,  Calif., 
waiting  for  Mr.  Brown  to  say,  “Come 
back  to  China.”  He  was  on  the  ill- 
fated  President  Hoover  but  disem- 
barked at  Kobe  so  did  not  go  on  the 
rocks.  Their  home  was  in  Shanghai. 

A daughter,  Nancy  Joan,  was  born 
October  21  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Han- 
awalt.  She  has  a brother,  Philip,  age 
six. 

Alford  Carleton  is  now  president  of 
Aleppo  College  in  Aleppo,  Syria.  He 
returned  to  the  Near  East  in  Septem- 
ber, 1937,  after  a year  in  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation  where  he  re- 
ceived a Ph.  D.  degree. 

1925 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  1925  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

From  the  mountains  of  Kentucky, 
Frances  Grover  writes : 

“Hindman  is  very  much  a ‘moun- 
tain’ school,  being  nearer  the  source 
of  supply  than  Berea.  Much  has  been 
written  about  it  by  both  Lucy  Furman 
in  her  ‘Quare  Women’  stories,  and 


Bob, '26,  and  Harriet  Sheldon 

Rugh/27,  with  their  children, 

taken  about  a year  ago.  Bob 
is  at  Hunter  College 

James  Still,  our  present  librarian. 
There  have  been  no  strong  Oberlin 
connections  until  I came,  but  Mar- 
garet Yeakel,  ’35,  and  Betty  Bur- 
roughs, ’36  (now  Mrs.  Pearl  Combs) 
have  taught  here  in  the  last  three 
years  with  me.  Miss  Swift  came  down 
to  visit  me  in  October,  and  many  peo 
pie  in  Oberlin  are  getting  interested 
in  our  work  as  a result.  Betty  Combs 
is  still  here  teaching  English  I and 
II.” 

Harold  F.  Lee  has  been  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Education  at  Ohio 
State.  He  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Education  at  Wilberforce  University. 

1926 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  1926  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

A musician  and  culinary  artist  is 
Pearl  Scheidegger  Riffenburgh  of  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  The  town  news- 
paper not  only  tells  about  her  being 
organist  in  the  Methodist  Church  and 
past  president  of  the  Music  Club, 
but  publishes  her  recipe  for  Gum 
Drop  cookies.  If  you’re  interested  we 
have  the  clipping  on  file.  They  sound 
good. 

Richard  LeRoy  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  LeRoy  Bushnell 
(Elinor  Cook)  on  November  9,  1937, 
to  keep  Bobby,  age  three,  company. 
The  Bushnells  live  in  Harrisburg. 

1927 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  1927  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

1928 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  1928  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bassett  Rob- 
erts (Jerry  McCord)  have  a daughter, 
Pamela  Joan,  born  February  27. 

Harold  C.  Morris  (Buck),  is  chalk- 
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inff  up  an  enviable  record  as  athletic 
director  at  Maple  Heights  High 
School.  The  Maple  Leaf’s  basketball 
team  was  crowned  co-champions  of 
the  fast  Eastern  Greater  Cleveland 
Conference,  winning  nine  games  and 
losing  three.  The  football  eleven  was 
runner-up  to  Garfield  Heights  last 
season.  Recently  in  the  fifteenth  an- 
nual indoor  interscholastic  track 
meet,  held  at  the  Arena,  the  team 
shared  the  title  with  Shaker  Heights 
and  two  of  the  relay  teams  broke  ex- 
isting records  at  the  mile  and  half- 
mile. 

The  class  study,  now  under  way, 
promises  to  be  worth  the  effort.  We 
promise  results  soon. 

To  you  who  plan  to  come  in  June) 
congratulations.  To  you  who  can  t 
possibly  make  it — our  regrets.  And, 
for  you  who  are  uncertain,  but  hop- 
ing— here’s  the  best  of  luck  in  sav- 
ing the  week-end  of  the  11th.  We’ll 
see  you  at  May  Cottage! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Schaefer 
(Margaret  Brooks)  of  Lakewood,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a second  son, 
Peter  Brooks,  on  February  28. 

1929 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  1929  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Irene  Harris  McDaniel  reports  that 
she  works  eight  hours  a day  and  some- 
times Sundays  with  her  husband  in 
the  McDaniel  Studio  and  Camera  Shop 
at  Canton,  111.  They  are  developing 
some  new  and  interesting  things  in 
“Gum  Printing.”  She  has  served  her 
apprenticeship  and  is  now  the  Studio 
Painter. 


The  young  son  of  Dorothy  Shaefer 
Teare,  28,  named  for  his  uncle  Dick. 


1930 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  1930  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

The  new  directress  of  nurses  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital  in  Akron  is  Shir- 
ley Harvey.  Shirley  took  her  training 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing  and  spe- 
cialized in  pediatric  nursing,  includ- 


ing medical  pediatrics,  infant  feed- 
ings, surgical  pediatrics,  contagious 
disease,  children’s  clinics  and  nursery 
school.  In  addition  she  received  spe- 
cial training  in  tuberculosis,  ortho- 
pedics, home  care  and  the  supervision 
of  infants  and  children. 

She  spent  a year  in  Cleveland  at  the 
University  Hospitals  and  then  re- 
turned to  New  Haven  where  she  was 
in  charge  of  the  pediatric  clinic  and 
instructor  in  nursing  education  at  the 
University.  During  the  past  year  she 
has  been  engaged  in  public  health 
work,  as  a member  of  the  Summit 
county  health  department. 

One  of  Betty  Strong’s  pupils  won 
first  prize  for  “Twirling”  at  a high 
school  band  contest  in  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Better  late  than  never  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth  of  Alan  Wis- 
tar  Riddiford  on  March  27,  1937,  the 
second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
B.  Riddiford,  Jr.,  (Frances  Hubbard). 

Margaret  Palmer  Fisk’s  husband 
has  just  received  the  appointment  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
of  Dartmouth  College.  The  family, 
which  includes,  Charles,  almost  five 
and  Carolyn,  two,  will  move  to  Han- 
over the  first  of  May. 

1931 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  1931  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Grant  was  born 
March  22,  1938,  to  Mrs.  Roderick  M. 
Grant  (Elizabeth  W.  Meriam)  of 
River  Forest,  111.  Her  big  brother, 
Roderick,  Jr.,  is  almost  two. 

1932 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  1932  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Griffith  (Rosa 
Palm)  have  a son,  Malcolm,  born, 
August  27,  1937. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan  Bennett  (Alice 
Roosa)  had  a daughter,  Edith  the 
same  month. 

The  engagement  of  Betty  Shuman 
to  Benjamin  Franklin  Lounsbury  of 
Oak  Park,  111.,  was  announced  re- 
cently by  her  parents. 

1933 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  1933  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Clare  Hall  is  now  instructor  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education  at  the 
Medford  Ave.  Elementary  School  at 
Patchogue,  N.  Y.,  after  a year  of 
teaching  and  studying  at  Columbia 
Teachers  College. 

Having  completed  his  graduate 
study  at  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work  in  July,  1937,  Ken  St.orandt 
is  now  in  Rochester  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  His  address  is  70  North 
Water  St. 

Martin  Cooper  is  teaching  in 
Springfield  Township,  Ohio  and  tak- 
ing graduate  work  at  Kent  State. 
Classmates  of  ’33 : 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  you’ve 
heard  about  it — nor  will  it  be  the  last 


— hut  it  is  the  time  to  let  you  in  on 
some  of  the  plans  for  the 

CENTENNIAL  CLASS’  FIFTH 
REUNION 

Commencement  activities  will  ex- 
tend from  Saturday,  June  11,  through 
Tuesday,  June  14.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  are  reserwed  especially  for 
class  activities  and  these  are  the  days 
in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested. 

Saturday  is  the  day  of  sports  with 
a men’s  golf  tournament  in  the  morn- 
ing and  Oberlin  vs.  Alumni  tennis 
matches  and  baseball  game  in  the 
afternoon.  How  about  some  of  us 
of  ’33  winning  that  golf  tournament, 
“walloping”  the  undergraduate  ten- 
nis stars  and  showing  those  “young” 
folks  that  better  baseball  was  played 
five  years  ago! 

Do  you  feel  up  to  the  Susie  Q 
or  the  Shag?  Saturday  evening  the 
Alumni  Association  is  planning  the 
biggest  and  best  street  dance  that 
Oberlin  has  yet  witnessed. 

And  then — those  hours  for  midnight 

merrymaking!  From  12:00  until ? 

We’re  planning  to  turn  the  town  up- 
side-down looking  for ? But — 

more  about  our  midnight  spree  in  an- 
other letter. 

Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing all  your  old  classmates  at  the 
Class  dinner  Sunday  noon  at  Lord 
Cottage. 

Remember  all  of  those  “pilgrim- 
ages” to  the  lake?  We’re  looking 
forward  to  another  one  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Swimming,  basking  in  the 
warmth  of  “Old  Sol,”  games — doing 
exactly  what  you  care  to — can  you 
think  of  a more  delightful  way  to 
spend  our  Sunday  afternoon  together? 

Did  you  know  that  Lord  Cottage 
has  recently  been  redecorated  and  is 
to  be  the  headquarters  for  our  class? 

There  will  be  more  details  of  our 
Fifth  Reunion  later — but  begin  now 
to  make  plans  for  attending.  Talk  to 


Marjorie  Estabrook  Thomas,  '30,  and 
her  son,  born  last  December. 
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your  boss  right  away  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  your  vacation  so 
you’ll  be  able  to  get  away.  You’ll 
want  to  be  in  Oberlin  on  June  11  and 
12  for  all  the  excitement  and  fun — 
and  believe  us  you  vie — there’s  going 
to  be  a-plenty! 

Reunion  Committee, 
Culver  Hale,  Chairman. 

1934 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  1934  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Elinor  Ann  Pottorf  arrived  at  the 
Huntington  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Pasadena,  Calif,  on  March  21,  1938. 
Mama,  Mary  Wilson,  and  Papa,  New- 
ell, are  doing  nicely. 

Dora  Flierl  is  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biblical  History  at  Wel- 
lesley and  works  in  the  church  school 
of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston. 
She  takes  courses  for  recreation. 

Dana  Whitner  received  an  A.  M. 
degree  in  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University  at  the  close  of  the  last 
summer  session.  In  September  he  be- 
gan his  work  as  a teacher  in  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Worthington  High 
School  and  critic  teacher  of  Ohio 
State.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  Mr.  Whitmer  became  prin- 
cipal of  Woi’thington  High  School. 
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Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  1935  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Willard  Pyle  has  returned  from 
Africa,  almost  as  brown  as  a native, 
and  is  now  in  Akron  in  the  Firestone 
Laboratories.  He  visited  Oberlin  in 
March. 

Phil  Shuman  left  Sherwin-Williams 
to  join  Cook’s  Travel  Co.  and  is  now 
in  South  America  as  a guide  for  a 
tourist  party. 

In  a traditional  and  colorfully  sim- 
ple ceremony  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  Antigone  Anagnoste  of  Ann 
Arbor  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  married  to  Phanos  George  Ra- 
phael in  Detroit,  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 27th  at  four  o’clock. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  the  bride 
and  groom  attended  a reception  in 
the  Adam  Room  of  the  Whittier 
Apartments,  whose  terraces  overlook 
the  Detroit  River  and  Belle  Isle. 
After  a honeymoon  in  Chicago  the 
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couple  will  make  their  home  in  De- 
troit. 

John  C.  Wightman,  who  has  been  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  biology  at 
Brown  University,  was  recently  ini- 
tiated into  Sigma  Xi. 

1936 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  1936  support 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Bonnye  Adele  Dunlop  received  her 
masters  degree  in  Fine  Arts  from  Co- 
lumbia this  February.  She  is  now  liv- 
ing at  110-23  68th  Ave.,  Forest  Hills, 

L.  I. 

Florence  S.  Hill  is  doing  publicity 
and  secretarial  work  for  the  Associ- 
ated Hospital  Service  in  Boston. 

Jeanne  Brooks,  graduate  assistant 
in  Zoology  at  Smith  and  Arthur 
Brown,  graduate  student  in  Physics  at 
Brown  have  both  been  initiated  into 
Sigma  Xi. 

Carolyn  Clifford  lost  her  father  on 
the  11th  of  March. 

Jack  Grove  earned  his  Master’s  de- 
gree in  Classical  Languages  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  last  August  and  at 
present  is  language  instructor  and 
supervisor  of  teacher  training  in 
Latin  at  the  University  Training 
School  in  Iowa  City.  He  is  also  em- 
ployed as  organist  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  His  address  is  109 
River  St. 

A son  was  born  on  March  17  to 
Alice  Crafts  Shaver  at  Allen  Hospi- 
tal. Father  Cherster,  ’28,  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  named  Philip  Alcott. 

1937 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  1937  sup- 
port the  Alumni  Fund. 

Bob  Diehm  has  a position  as  a visi- 
tor at  the  Broadway  district  office, 
Emergency  Division  of  Charities  and 
Relief  of  Cleveland.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  the  cases  as- 
signed to  him  and  administers  relief 
to  them. 

The  new  secretary  to  Professor 
Cairns  is  Ruth  Armstrong . 

Janet  Johnson  has  moved  to  1223 
Astor  St.,  Chicago.  She  is  working  in 
the  National  Art  Studio  in  the  Palm- 
olive Building. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Knowl- 
ton  of  Lakewood  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter  Joanna 
to  Robert  H.  Lucas  of  Evanson,  111. 
Mr.  Lucas  is  a recent  graduate  of 
Purdue  University  where  was  a mem- 
ber of  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  W.  Lampson 
(Jane  Kinney)  are  at  home  at  825 
East  49th  St.,  Chicago. 

Edith  Lyman,  instructor  of  violin 
and  theory  at  Huron  College  in 
Huron,  S.  Dak.  with  Joseph  A.  Hof- 
richter,  III,  ’36,  instructor  of  organ 
and  piano  at  Dakota  Wesleyan,  and 
Robert  Brown,  also  of  Dakota  Wes- 
leyan, appeared  in  two  concerts  on 
March  24  and  31  at  Mitchell  and 
Huron. 
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Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  marriage  of  Helen  Elizabeth  Sny- 


der and  William  Henry  Stine  on  April 
16  at  the  Dormont  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburgh. 


Announcement 

The  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  in  the  Northeast  Cen- 
tral Section  will  hold  its  Sixth  Bi- 
ennial Conference  in  Chicago,  May  6 
and  7,  at  the  Palmer  House. 

University  women  everywhere  will 
be  interested  in  this  Conference,  the 
program  of  which  is  built  around  the 
theme,  “After  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Higher  Education  for  Women.” 
Among  the  prominent  speakers  will 
be  Dr.  Margaret  Morriss,  National 
President  of  A.A.U.W.,  Dean  Mar- 
ion Talbot,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
organization,  and  Dr.  Marjorie  Nicol- 
son,  dean  of  the  Smith  College. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  that  nationally  popular 
radio  feature,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Round  Table,  with  Prof.  T.  V. 
Smith,  Prof.  Harry  Gideonse,  and  Dr. 
Walter  H.  C.  Laves,  who  will  speak  on 
American  Foreign . Policy — Design  or 
Drift? 

There  will  be  panel  meetings  on 
Social  problems,  Fellowships,  Legisla- 
tion, International  Relations,  and 
Creative  Arts. 


Frost  Book  ( Continued ) 
the  snow  forts  and  snow  men;  and  the 
fishing  along  the  creek.  From  Ar- 
cade they  moved  to  Rushford. 

Dr.  Frost  has  had  a very  notable 
career  as  an  educator;  as  professor 
of  Greek;  as  an  author;  and  president 
of  Berea  College.  In  addition  to  hon- 
orary degrees  from  leading  universi- 
ties, he  has  been  associated  with  such 
distinguished  persons  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a lifetime  friend,  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  and  Helen  Gould 
Shepherd.  While  head  of  Berea  the 
value  of  the  college  increased  from 
about  $200,000  to  over  $12,000,000, 
and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand students  passed  through  its 
doors. 

Today,  in  his  84th  year,  Dr.  Frost 
is  able  to  write  without  the  aid  of 
glasses.  He  spends  his  winters  at  Or- 
lando, Florida,  and  his  summers  in 
either  Berea  or  Chautauqua. 
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The  Last  Word 


Progress  on  Alumni  Fund 

c 


The  Class  of  1923,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Charles  Ainsworth  as  Class 
■\gent,  at  present  leads  all  others  in 
"total  number  of  new  contributors  in 
the  Alumni  Fund  campaign  (thirty- 
six),  and  in  percentage  of  the  class 
who  are  new  contributors  (12.5L  ). 
The  Class  of  1925,  with  Mrs.  Dorothy 
K.  Beck  and  Ralph  Andrews  acting 
jointly  as  Class  Agents,  has  brought 
in  the  largest  amount  of  new  con- 
tributions, $91.50,  excluding  the 
Class  of  1937  in  which  all  contribu- 
tions are,  of  course,  new  ones.  The 


Class  of  1936,  whose  Class  Agent  is 
Warren  S.  Kelley,  runs  a close  second 
to  1925  with  twenty-six  new  contribu- 
tors, giving  $75.50. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  present 
contributors  are  asked  to  help  better 
their  present  class  record  by  forward- 
ing an  additional  pledge  this  year 
over  and  above  what  they  have  regu- 
larly been  giving.  Their  help  is  need- 
ed in  addition  to  the  loyal  support  al- 
ready being  given  by  literally  hun- 
dreds of  new  contributors. 


One  again  it  seems  more  impor- 
tant to  devote  this  supposedly  sacred 
editors  page  to  the  Alumni  Fund  and 
its  progress  than  to  ramble  on  about 
this  and  that.  We  do  want  to  call 
attention  to  two  events  of  the  next 
month  which  should  have  particular 
interest  to  alumni  and  are  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  decidedly 
crowded  issue.  Twenty-four  pages 
are  never  enough. 

President  on  the  Air 

On  May  6 at  4:45  p.  m.  President 
Wilkins  will  speak  over  the  Columbia 
network  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Peace  Conference.  The  gen- 
eral theme  of  the  conference  has  to 
do  with  world  economic  co-operation. 

Air  Mail  Anniversary 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  air  mail  flight  will  be  celebrated 
at  a ceremony  on  the  Oberlin  Ath- 
letic Field  on  May  16.  The  highlight 
of  the  afternoon  will  be  the  sending 
of  the  first  air  mail  flight  from  Lorain 
County.  A special  cachet  has  been 
designed  to  stamp  all  letters  for  the 
flight.  There  will  be  representatives 
from  Washington  for  the  occasion. 


Cleveland  Plans 
Dance  For  May  21 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
and  Mrs.  W.  Culver  Hale,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  F.  Harding,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Harmon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  G.  Hengst,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Hines,  Jr.,  Mrs.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  T.  Hisey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 

V.  Hook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Hook. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Howard,  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Howard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Paul  Howland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover 
H.  Hull,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Russell  W. 
Jelliff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hall  Kellogg, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Knight,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Lawrence,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  E.  Lees,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Allison  LePontois,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

W.  Love,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roelif  Love- 
land, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Meriam, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Morgan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Newstetter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Russell  Olderman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Pearce,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  S.  Peirce,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Percy,  Jr.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  A.  Ride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard C.  Schaefer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer 
H.  Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R. 
Shaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S. 
Stephan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  A. 
Stocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Vroo- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wheeler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  White,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wieland,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  A.  Williams,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whiting  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  A.  Wood,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warner  L.  Woodworth. 

As  usual  the  Cleveland  Committee 
will  welcome  alumni  and  friends  from 
Oberlin,  Akron  and  surrounding  cities. 


No.  in 

No.  Non- 
Contri- 

Letters 

Old  Pledges 
Continued 

New  Pledges  Made 

Class 

Class 

butors 

Written 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

1872-89  - 

402 

340 

0 

62 

$ 277.00  (No  solicitation  yet) 

1890 

68 

56 

56 

11 

54.50 

0 

$ 000.00 

1891  — - 

63 

47 

0 

16 

161.50  (No  solicitation  yet) 

1892  

56 

37 

37 

19 

98.50 

0 

000.00 

1893  

74 

54 

0 

20 

99.00 

0 

000.00 

1894 

89 

75 

89 

11 

59.50 

4 

30.00 

1895 

49 

36 

21 

12 

53.00 

1 

2.00 

1896  

73 

55 

71 

16 

68.50 

2 

17.00 

1897  

82 

63 

63 

18 

67.50 

i 

3.00 

1898  _ ... 

73 

49 

42 

22 

80.00 

2 

3.00 

1899 

93 

67 

90 

22 

142.25 

4 

13.00 

1900 

80 

60 

22 

17 

80.50 

3 

12.00 

1901  _ . 

72 

56 

46 

16 

98.50 

2 

45.00 

1902  

73 

56 

57 

12 

58.50 

5 

24.50 

1903  . 

99 

69 

50 

25 

139.00 

5 

18.25 

1904  

89 

66 

66 

21 

102.75 

2 

12.50 

1905 

116 

92 

59 

25 

104.50 

0 

00.00 

1906 

145 

109 

90* 

32 

157.25 

4 

7.50 

1907 

144 

114 

114 

27 

126.50 

3 

12.50 

1908 

147 

101 

90 

32 

148.25 

14 

25.00 

1909  . 

128 

88 

75* 

32 

50.00 

8 

30.50 

1910  _ 

180 

121 

121 

50 

219.00 

6 

40.00 

1911 

. _ 179 

119 

22 

56 

254.00 

4 

16.00 

1912 

...  198 

144 

133 

51 

234.50 

3 

9.50 

1913 

--  212 

153 

147* 

51 

214.50 

8 

20.00 

1914 

- 195 

146 

146 

43 

192.50 

6 

21.50 

1915 

. 208 

155 

150 

42 

182.50 

11 

54.00 

1916  . 

__  208 

168 

102 

32 

142.00 

8 

35.00 

1917 

215 

170 

71 

42 

183.00 

3 

6.00 

1918 

241 

186 

164 

44 

165.50 

11 

33.00 

1919  . 

186 

161 

8 

25 

117.00 

1 

3.00 

1920  . 

233 

212 

0 

31 

126.00  (No  solicitation  yet) 

1921  . 

. 239 

198 

110 

37 

141.50 

4 

13.00 

1922 

— 243 

204 

175 

33 

11.3.50 

6 

20.00 

1923 

288 

212 

219 

40 

141.00 

36 

68.00 

1924 

285 

220 

104 

55 

211.00 

10 

14.50 

1925 

286 

199 

207 

56 

204.50 

31 

91.50 

1926 

277 

230 

116 

43 

176.50 

4 

11.50 

1927 

— 314 

254 

200 

51 

162.00 

9 

23.50 

1928 

371 

298 

190* 

57 

175.00 

16 

33.00 

1929 

- 299 

236 

81 

53 

164.00 

10 

24.00 

1930 

315 

254 

229 

51 

173.00 

10 

32.00 

1931 

318 

274 

3 

43 

144.00 

1 

5.00 

1932 

326 

242 

98 

77 

254.50 

7 

28.00 

1033 

312 

233 

142 

62 

213.00 

17 

54.00 

1934 

. 342 

270 

108 

61 

211.00 

11 

55.00 

1935 

267 

190 

151 

65 

166.00 

12 

33.50 

1936 

316 

198 

193 

92 

223.00 

26 

75.50 

1937 

315 

221 

17 

94 

218.00 

otals  9,583  7,358  4,545  1,810  $7,121.00  425  $1,263.75 

‘Estimated. 


MOST  WILLS  ARE  NOT 


"Time  - Proof ' 

Has  time  changed  your  intention  ? 

To  be  sure  that  your  will  provides  for  the  proper 
distribution  you  originally  intended,  consult  your 
attorney  and  this  trust  company. 

Our  trust  officers  are  equipped  by  experience  and 
training,  to  assume  the  care  of  your  estate. 


Customers  in  48  states  and  territories  and  27  foreign  countries  are 
using  the  services  and  group  judgment  of  our  Trust  Department 


Co-Trustee, 

The  Cleveland  Foundation 


Ask  or  write  for  booklet : 

’‘Group  Judgment  to  Protect 
Your  Estate,  Income,  Family’ 


Che 

Cleveland 
Crust  Company 

Ohio’s  Largest  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


